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NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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Sefs both argument and fiyle. But as the difcuffion it p op:f-s 
snvelves politics lccal in their nature, and perfonal in their 
application, we decline inferting it. ‘. 





‘An interview is requefed with Fuvenix. Cun be ecr- rf 
wince us that the fire of bis muf: glows with no perfinal 43 
malevolence, our judgment will be favourable. 
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Some mathematical queftions, propofed for felutions, are 
under confideration, my 
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X.Y. is informed that in our arrangements we bad an- 
ticipated what he recommends. 














Pieces not noticed will be confidered by their feveral ai- C3 
thors tobe under confideration, until noticed in our infer | 
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/}i LIFE OF JOHN FOTHERGILL, M.D. FR. S 
4 : 
4 ‘ ; > 
tf - “WITH AN, ELEGANT READ. - “i 


Dre. John Fothergill, the fubje&t of the prefent memoirs, 
_ Pe sas bornat Cart-End, in Yorkfhire,on the family eflate ofa 
preceding generation, on the Sthot March, 1712. His father 
was a member of that religious fociety or fect now commonly 
called Quakers, and his mother was the daughter of Thomas 
Hough, a man of confiderable fortune near Frodfham, in Che- 
fhire, where he was placed at fchool, and where he remained 
till he had attained to the twelfth year of his age. After this 
he was removed to a private fchool, st Sedberg, in Yorkfhire, 
kept by Mr. Haac Tiompfon, a gentleman well ikilled in the 
mathematics, and, where, according to every appearance, he 
made a rapid pregrefsin his education. 
When about fixteen years of age he was put under the cares 
of Penjamin Buthtt, an eminent apothceary at B adtord, in 
Yerkthire, who hadbeen the tutor of Dr. Hillary, and who 
Was afterwards thatof Dr. Chorley ; 2 man, whefe gocd cha- 
riter, and exemplary life, gained him univerfal efteeix 5 and 
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¢ 
many diftinguifhed phy ficians received the fir rudiments of the 
nccial art. Side 
moved to Fdinburgh, to ftudy phyfic in the univerfity of tha. 
place, pricr to his eftablifhing himelf in the country as an apo 
thecary, for which he was originally intended. 

Fdiburgh, at this period, could boaft ofa Monro, an Alfon, 

@ Retherferd, a Sinclair, and a Plummer, all of whom were wen 
cfen:ient abilities, who bad ifucd from the Boerhaas tan {eliool, 
The firft of thefe, fo juftly celcbrated for his knowledge of ara. 
tomy, foon diftinguifed y cung Fothe: gil amorg his pupils ; and 
as ke thought ke obfrved in him fuch powers of mindas feemed 
to afford great hopes of their future progrefs, when brought to 
saturity, he adviled him to enlarge the cultivation of them, by 
2 longer refiderce at the tuiverfity tLn he at fir propcfed. Mo. 
cefiy and diffidence are ufually the attencants of great 
talents and flrength of mind ; ardit is very often owing 
to lucky circumftances, or the encouragement of friends, 
that thofe who peffefs them are ever put ina way to emerge 
fromoLhurity. This, in fome meafuie, appears to have been 
the cafe with yourg Fotnergill, who, at this time, as we have 
every reafon to belicve, entertained fuich an cpivion of his own 
abilities, as perfeGly reconciled Lis mind with the thoughts of 
roving in avery Lumble fphere. To the difterrment, there- 
fore, of this illuftricus Profefor nay it be attributed, that L's 
pupil turned his thoughts towards higher objeQs ; and, indecd, 
Lis application, and ardent defire for inftruciion, tended greaily 
ww confirm the prof. flor’s fagacity : for, ashe advanced in knew. 
ledge, he fill feuud new cacitements to make a farther pro- 
prefs. 

As this pericd, fome of the profefors delivered their keQuies 
rn Latin, and others in Fngtith. Mr. Fotlergill accepted a ne- 
toc of improving in both, which it may not be imprcper to wen 
gon here, as it may be attended with confiderable advantaze, 
if followed by others. Plaving taken notes of the heads of 
euch leGure,on bis return to his lodgings, he tranflated into La. 
tin thofe which had Leen given in Vnglifh, and thca car fully 

“confulted, and compared the opinions Leth of the ancients and 
moderns upon the fuhject of the Jectures with the notes them- 
felyes: after which, beadced ficch remarks on e.ch. as bis wad 
ing and rficdtion feegelied. By thefe mesons, be acquired a 
hnowledge of the anceats aswetlas of the mocems 5 enhir, ed 
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‘and of d:linguifhing bezween thof merely speculative and thote 
which refulted fiom fidt and experience ——Ina word, he ac- 
quired new powers of reflection, and an increafed energy of judg. 
ment. ut 

In his ftudies he followed a mele al:noft finilar. When any 
medical cafe occurred, worthy of remark, he examined varicus 
authoritics upon the fume fubject; and, from thefe conibinied 
means, drew a comparative refult. What he himfelf had adop- 
ted, with fo much fuccefs, he recommended many years aftcr- 
wards, in an ep:folary addicfs to a friend*, by adviling Rtudents 
to perufe Hippocrates careiully, and alfo Arctacus and Celfis. 
“ One can never,” adds he, “be too well acquainted with the 
“ knowledge contained in the firft, nor w:th the elegant expref- 
 fions of the lait.” iia 

It tos often happens that inzenivus.youths, hurried on by the 
frenzth of paffion, and the sider of imagination, fall into de- 
ftructive irregularities, which neither length of time, nor the 
voice of maturer reafon, are ever uble thoroughly to correct. 
In the prefent fubj28 of biography, however, we fhould in vain 
fearch for the feafon of vouthtul indulgence ; and we may, in 
fo.ne meafure, judge of his fe:timents and charaXer, even at 
ths early period of life, by the following anecdcte. Befides 
his other uf&tu! engagements at Edinburgh, tr. Fothergill kept 
a diary, in claifical Latin, of all his actions, and of fuch oc- 
currences as occafionally keppened tohim. Having one day 
requefied a friend to accompany him in a vifit toone of the pro- 
feffors, with whom he was intimately acquainted, they brexkfafs 
ted with him, and were received in avery police manner. As 
they had gone to Serr, they left the choice of the converfation 
to the proiiiior, who, being in good fpirits, wat cheerful and 
alkative ; but the principal part}of his difcourfe confifted of 
fome lively and entertaining adventures which had befallen him 
in his younger davs, while a Rudent at London, Paris, and Ley- 
cen, The genileznan who accompanied Mr, Fothergill having 


afterwatds n opportunity of {eeing his diary, fourd in itan ac- 


count of the protedcr’s couverfation, related in the following la- 
conic manner, Mules dixi’, non multa didic'must. 

In the year 1736 Mr. Fothergill took his degree at Edin- 
burgh, and publithed his Thefiz, the fubjeét of which was, De 
Emeticoruin Ufu ; toon after this he came to London, and at- 


® J.Cca‘ley Let'foar. M. D, FLR. S, 


} He fioke much: but we learned [ite, 
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tended the practice of St. Thomas's Holpital. Here he was 
at once furnifed with abuy;dant opportunities of examining the 
Gotrines of the fchools, and of facts, drawn trom practice and 
diffedtion ; and it is related by fome of his conten:poraries, that 
his application was unremitting, and that his remarks upon cafes 


" were often liftened to, with great attention, even by his feni-. 


ors. Diligence and application were not, however, the only 
‘things by which he diflinguifhed himfelf while in this fituation; 
his humanity and attention to the poor were equally cenfpicu- 
ous; and itiscertain that thofe indigent people, who fought 
‘relief from him, were Joud in-preclaining the. fuccefs 
‘of his prefcriptions, and gradually affied to raife him to 
more extenfive and profitable employment. Dotter Fother- 
gill has cften mentioned before his friends, how much he 
was incebted to this clafsof grateful, though needy fuppliants; 
and in his turn he acknowledged the obligation : for he humane- 
ly continued to give advice gratis to the poor, during the reft 
’ of bis life, when their fuffrages could no longer tend either to 
enlarge his practice, or to elevate his reputation. We muft 
confels, t'ercfore, that this perfevering benevolence could pro- 
ceed culy from the innate goodnefs of his heart. 
. About this time, tefore ke could have been eftablifhed im 
very extenfive practice, he was folicited by a few friends’ to 
make anezcufion to the continent ; but as his companions were 
perfous who had too many engagements at home to admit of 
their refiding long in one fpot, it cin hardly be fuppofed that 
they could acquire either much, or accurate intorimaticn, re- 
fpcGing the j laces which they vifited. This fort tour, low- 
ever. was not entirely fruitlefs ; for the Doctor, on his return, 
communicatel, in a Latin letter. to his friencé, Dr. Cum- 
ming of Derchefter, an‘acccunt of the various parts traverfed 
in this exc urfon, which evidently flews that ke was an accurate 


asd judizious ob civer of the manners of t e people, as well as 


of the various natural ol jeQs that attracted his notice. 


After this excurfion to the continent he returned to London, 
aud tock up Lis'refidence in Grace-church flreet. We may there- 


fore, date the commencement of his practice in the year, 1740; 
for though he took his degree in 1736, the intermediate time 
was empl ved chiefly in attending the hefpitals, and in laying 
that feusdation, upon whichhe afterwards raifed a diftinguifhed 
fuserfiructue. t.is Theflis, with all its merit, as it was not 
te weutomthe L..gin till wany years atier the time ofits pub- 
lication, could uct much attract the public attention, or coutri- 
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bute to extend his reputation, The flune may he faid refpeet. 
ing his remarks othe neutral falts of plants, and on Terra To. 
Jiata Tartari, publifhed the faine yecr in the diuburgh Medical 
Effays, as fubjects merely confined to medical i Gustaticate 
» In 1744, his effay on the Criginof Amber, and hs obfere 
vations on the Manna Perlicum, were inferted in the Vhilofue 
phical Tranfactions, and in 1745, his letter to Dr. Mead, and 
his obfervations on a cafe of recovering a Man, dead in appea- 
‘yance. In the year following, he was admitted a licentiate of 
the Royal College of i hyficians. 
_ The precediag publications were more folid than bri'liant. 
They were calculated ratter to enfure future reputation than 
prefent emolument, and will be read now with as much pleafure 
as when firft publifhed. Wi hat he endeavoured to prove, to il- 
luftrate, and to enforee, refpecting the di‘covery of drowned 
perfons, has been fince attempicd in moft of the maritime ftates 
of Europe; and he enjoyed the hzppinefs of living to fee thofe 
niles adopted with fucceis in the metropolis, by the Lirdable 
exertions ot Dr. Flawes, and by fome others, which, upwards of 
thirty years before, he had recommended vy his pen. To what- 
ever merit thefe oblervations might have heen entitled, the fub- 
ject, at that time, excited no popular attention, though fince pro- 
fecuted with azeal that does honor to humanity. It could not, 
therefore, have contributed in any degree to elevate his charac- 
ter; yet, at this period, ke had acquired very confiderable eui~ 
ployment in his profeffion, and his emoluments were greater 
than what many phyficians of longer ftanding could boaft of. 
Highly flattering as this fucce!s muft have been fo early in 
life, it bore very little proportion to that which fucceeded his 
“ Account of the fore Throat attended with Ulcers,” publifhed 
in 1748, anc ~.ce, defervedly tranflated into almoft every lan- 
guage of Europe. Not long before the appearance of this work, 
tle difeafe of which he treated had, in its general havoc in Lon- 
don, indifcriminately fwept away the rifing hopes of fome noble 
families, amiong whom were two fons of the late Henry Pelham, 
brother tothe Duke of Newcaftle, and it had hence excited a 
very general alarm. The difcovery, therefore, of a new and 
fuccefsful method of treating fo formidable and fatal a cifeafe, 
was fortunate for the public, as well as for the author.  :.'edical 
eilays, on improveinents-in the healing art, are generally of. 
fered to the public in a f:ate of imperfeétion; but Dr. Fother- 
gill's perforaiance, on the fore throat, was exempted from the 
unbecillity of an hafty birth, and the revolution it produced in 
the treatment of that difeate, has obtained the fandtion of the 
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ableft phyficians tothe prefent time 5 and with lef deviation, 
perhaps, than has ever attended the :nanagement of any other 
acate difurder. As the alarm among perfons of fallion long 
fublifted, Dr. ForthergilPs reputation rapidly increafed ; for 


whenever a phyfician aflonifhes the public with new difcuveries 


upon any popular cifeafe, the reputation of fagacity in every 
ether will generally be befowed upon dim, ‘the door was 
therefore now introduced into the firft fimiliesin the metropolis, 


‘aid he was feldomn employed out his Ficcels. made him to be 
' t ‘ ° 


fouzht for again. 
Whoever deviates from the eftablifhed mede of practice fa- 
miltarized by long habit, will encounter oppofiticns Th's oppo- 


* fiuon proceeds fumeuines from motives not very honorable, und 


the moft unworthy means are often employed to l-ffen the me- 


sit of fuch dilcoveries, as are likely to add to the emoluien: or 
. faune of thofe who make ther. Something of this kiad feems 


to have deen the cate ia the prefent inftance; fur infinuations 
were propagated refpecting the above performance, but ufon 
fuch grounds, that no refutation feemed to be neceffary. It 
was fugsefted, that a phyfician had previoufly found out the 
difeafe, its fymptoms, and its cure, in writers wh'ch are of 
tLemfelves cbicure ; but theugh nobody could doubt the fagaci- 
tyof Dr. Letherland, thefe who knew Dr. Fetheryill, were 
fully convinced that his modefty and hi» imtegrity would equally 
revolt at a bafe and difgraceful playiarifin. 

- Among otler obje&s which engaged Dr. Fothergill’s atten- 
tion, it appears that he had an early attachinent to chemiftry, 
a-department of fcience intimately connected with medicine, 
and which was then neither generally nor fuccefsfully cultivated. 
Hales w4 other philofophers had indeed opened a wide field fer 
ivefiiation, aud experiments have been fiace multiplied, but 
more partictilurly reluting to medicine, dict, and the animal 
economy. ‘Lhe air which we breathe as one homogeneous fluid, 
was then analyzed by new experiinentsin the north, but it was 


referved for a \’rieftly to unveil the <erial tye, to embody~ 
fhades nivihbie to former ages, and tu piace them in fyftematic 


light. Long, however, before this period of altonifhing serial 
diftoveries, Dr. Fothergill had fuggelted fuine experiments up- 
on this really heterogencous fluid. Su early as the year 1744, lie 
communicated to his friend Or. Cumming.* net only bis doubts 
refpecting the real contents of the air, which he meant to infti- 
tute, but alfo the procels of thofe experiments which he meant to 
iuftiture. Mow far he profecated a detign {0 laudable, and fo wor 
* Leteer dated Loudon, Anno 1744. 
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chy of an ingenions mind, feems to be uncertain 5 ut the flate 
of his health, which he afterwards introduced ai aa. ubdftacls to 
fuch purfuits, terminated in all probability his intended es- 
guiries. The method ke propofed to adopt he thus delcriles ; 
—- *T have ordered fome large glafs bells to be made, but of a 
more conical figure, capable of holding fcveral gallons. Thefe 
in warin weather will be placed upon proper fupports, the 
apex loweft ; the broad open bafe above. ‘Ihe coldeft water 
will be poured into chem, and rendered ftill colder by falammo- 
niac and fal conimunis; on the outfide, the moiflure of the air 
will be condenfed in large quantities, and afterwards fubjected 
to chemical anal ;fis.” | 
Asa rational means of unbending his mind, and witha view 
at the fane time to promote tire advanceinent of the healing art, 
Dr. Fethergill turned bis thouglits towards Fotany, of which 
he became a diftinguifhed patron. Onthe Surrey fide of the 
Thames he had obferved a {pot of land, the Gtuation of which 
fheltered it from the feverity of the north wiud, and in the foil 
of which vegetables grew very luxuriantly. As its vicinity 
was convenicut, andas its extent ren:lered it an eafy purchale, 
he made an agreement with the proprietor, who was inclined to 
fell it; but one obfacle remained before he could get it into his 
poffeffion ; it was let to a tenant at will, whole little family fub- 
‘fifted on its produce, and whofe mifery muft havc been inevitable 
had he expelled hii from this fertile (cil. ~The moment there-- 
i! fore that the doctor was made acguaiated with this circuinfance, 
F he refuled the offer, adding, that nothing could ever afford gra- 
tification to him which entailed mifery ou another; and when 
: Le relinguifhed this projefied Eden, ke sade the family a pre- 
fent of the iitended purcha:e money. ) 
e No: far diftant from this admired fpot, he bad afterwards a 
i garucn, which lic occafionally vifited ; but he never furnifhed it 
with that profufion of exotics, which he afterwards collecied 
from every guarter of the globe, and intruduced into Lis garden 
at Uptor near Stratford. The whole eftute there was extcn- 
five, and the feat had been formerly called Rocke-Hull, fiom 
the naine of tke perfon who pcflefled it in 1566. In 1666 
is de ‘ceded to Sw Kobert Smyth, from whole Family it was 
t purchafed abnot a century afierwards, by Ad:niral Elitrott 5 
ilae U1 “ugalt 172, it ecw the property of Dr. Fothergill. 
the walls of the garder enclofed ibout five acres of land ; a 
winding canal, iu tus figure of a crefent, nearly feparated it 
Inco two disitons, aud opened ocsafionally on the fighi through 
the bisiches of rave and cxothe Subs, that Uied the walks on 
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its banks. In the middle of winter, when the earth was covered 
with fhow, evergreens were here clothed in full verdure; a 
glafs door from tit manfion houfe gave entrance, without being 
expofed to the air, into a fuite of hot and green-houfe apart- 


ments, of nearly 260 feet extent, containing upwards of 3,4C0- 


diftin®t {pecies of exotics, the foliage of which feemed to be en- 
livened by a perpetual {pring ; and in the open ground, with the 
returning fummer, about 3,008 different {pecies of plants and 
fhrubs, vied in verdure and beauty with the tenderer natives of 
Afiaand Africa. To this fpot the worthy and inzenious proprie- 
tor oftimes retired for a few hours, to contemplate the vegetable, 
productions of the four quarters of the globe, enclofed within his 
domain: and here one might have juftly faid, that the fphere 
feemed tranfpofed, and that the Arétic circle joined to the 
Equator. 

But whatever were the objects which engaged Dr. Fother- 
gill’s attention, fuch was his benevolence an love of mankind, 
that he ever wifhed to convert them to fome valuable 
ufe. “In thefe, as in every other-purfuit,” fays Dr. 
Hird, “ he had always in view the enlargement and clevation of 
his own heart, having formed early habitudes of religious rever- 
ence, from the difplay of divine power and wifdom, in the beau- 


ty, the order, and the harmony of external things, tothe glory 


of their Alinighty Fonner.—From the influence of t efe habi- 
tades, his mind was always preferved in a difengaged and inde- 
pendent ftate, enjoying but yet adoring.” * : 

What exertions he made, and what he contributed to fpread 
the ufeful productions of the glebe, andto promote the cultiva- 
tion of them in clines where they were never before known, 
would fill a whole volume, were it seceffary to enlarge upon 


them. From America he received various fpecies of Catzlpas,. 


Kalmias, Magnolias, Firs, Osks, Maples, and other valuable 
trees and flrrubs, whicl: became denizens of his domain, forme of 
them capable of being applied to the moft ufeful purpefes of tim- 
ber; and in return he tranfperted green and. bohea trees trom 
his garden at Upton, to the fouthe n part of that greut conti 
nent. He endeavoured aifs to improve the growth and guality 
of coffee in the Weft [odin Ifands. “Ihe bamboo cane, calcu- 
~ bated for various dumefic ufes, he procured from Chira, and 
propofed to tranfplait it to fine of cur iflands fituated between 


® Dz, Hird’s aTeSionats tributs to the memory of Dr. Fother- 
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the tropics, which was indeed carried into exccution ; and we 
are told, that this cane thrives there luxuriantly, aud has al- 
ready been applied to different purpofes with much advantage. 
He ufed many endeavours likewile to intreduce plants of the 
trve Cinnamon into our W'elt-Ind*a colonies. 

Intent as he was to promote fo many articles of cemmerce, 
manufacture, and cenvenience, he never loft dight of thee de- 
} partments of natural hiftory, which were more immediately con- 
} neéted with medicine.—T hough he was not the firlk who admi- 
niftered hemlock internally, he was the firlt Who accurately dif 
criminated its virtucs. By him we were made acquainted with 
the Gummi rubrum aftringeiis Gambiuenfe ; and by his endea- 
vors, added tothe ardor of minds congenial with iis own, we 
know that Terra Japonica isa vegetable extract. To him too 
and Dr. Ruffel we are indebted for the flourifhing of genuine 
fcammony in our foil, as if it were naturalized. Befides this, 
he attempted to procure the tree which affords the Peruvian 
bark, * and is faid to have at length fo far fucceeced, as to 
have had one plant in his garden; but there is every reafon to 
believe ‘that it died with its poffeffor, ‘This invaluable tree, 
which is fo commen in Peru and Chili, would doubtlefS thrive 
on the North American continent, and in the larger Weft-India 
iflands ; it is perhaps already indigenous to the mountains of Ja- 
maica, and by fuccetfive endeavors, it nay be hereafter cultivated 
in the colonies of different European ftates. 

As Dr. Fothergill ftudied almoft every department of natural. 
hiftory, and as he was a warm patron to ingenious men who cul- 
tivated it, he neceflarily became poffefled of a very valuable 
collection of its rareft objects, Next to the Duchels of Port- 
land, ke had the beft cabinet of fhells in the kingdom. His col. 
lection of ores and minerals, dug out of different parts of the 
earth, were more diftinguiflied for their rarity than their num- 

ber. Ofreptiles and animals, the gratitude of thof whem he 
\ had patronized furnifhed him with an abundant and curious va- 
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riety; and in the fame manner he became pofleffed of an ele- 
gant cabinet of infects, which was greatly enlarged by the exer- 
tions of the ingenious Smeathman. His corals, from which El- 
lis, that iadefatigable and accurate raturalift, delivered his fyf{- 
tem, anc created a new fpecies of animal beings, were perhaps the 
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* He offered likewife a premium ef one hundred pounds each to 


two captains of fhips, for a plant in vegetation of the true Winter's 
Bark, Cortex Winterapa. 
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moft curious and valuable in Europe *. Thofe objects of nature 
which were too bulky to be tranfported, or of too perifhable a — 
nature tobe preferved, he ordered tobe de!ineated by able artifts, 
that he inight give bread to a fet of ingenious men, whem he 
wifhid to partuke of his bencficence, while he really grat fied h's 
own tafte, and enlarged the knowledge of nature. Of fuch ele. 
gent fpecimens, the value of which it would be difficult to efti. 
inate, he had in his poffMon not fewer than twelve hundred ; + 
and his collection of Englith heeds, including thefe ‘purch: 2d 
fiom Nir. Jolin Wickolls, Fellow of the Royal and Antiquarian 
Societies, formed atre:fure in this particular department, 
which was, perhej-s, inféricr to none. 7 
- To procure a little relayation from the hurry ard fatigue of 
bufisels, which a phyfician of great reputaticn can hardly -ex. 
pect to enjoy in the vicinity of the metrepolis, Dr. Fotherz'll 
.ufed in the tummer feafon to retire for a few weeks toLea Hall, 
in Chefhire, a feat Lelonging tothe Leicefter family, about eigh- 
teen miles Ciftart ‘from Warrington, where two of his brothers 
_ tefided in the year 1765, when he firft fought that fecluded fot. 
To mer who have feduloufly attended to tlhe profits of trade, 
and wlio by induftry and frugal*ty have been enabled to retire cn 
their fu;tunes, a vacation from bufinefs is rather a pain than a 
pleature. If they live, they live only for themfelves. For went 
of early and proper cultivation of the mind, they have acquird 
one folitary fordid idea, and when their fituation places them be- 
ond the enjoyment of it, life becomes a burden, and retire. 
ment difagreable. This, however, was not the ca‘e with Dr. 
Fothergill ; be had numerous ard important duties to dilcharge, 


Here he atzempted to Icflen the applications of the wealthy 
- who followed lim for his advice, by refufing any gratuity, a: 
- they had it then in their power to apply elfewhere. But above . 
all his benevolent attention was directed ‘awards the poor, ard 


which inceffant eccupat’on in town had obliged him to deter. | 


in this place of retreat he devoted on vin the weck forthe. ; 


_purpofe of going to Middlewich, the. . market town, where 
Le gave them his ad.ice gratis, without the leaft hefitation. 
(To be eonchided in cur next.) | 
f 


P rs 


* Thefe and other curious fubjecs of natural hi 


ed by the late Dr. Hurter for 1,5001. 
+ Thefe dr.wings were chiefly on vellum, by Ehret, Taylor, Harris 


Miller, and Anne Ice; they were afterwards purchafed for the | 


prefs of Rufliz, who gave 2,300). for them. 
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PO ee, ‘“ 
ON THE ADVANTAGES OF A TASTE FORTTIF. GE- 
‘ NERAL BEAUTIES OF NATURE, BY Dr. PERCI- 

VAL, OF MANCHESTER. ice ; 
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"Luar fenfibility.to beauty, which, when cultivated and 
improved, we term tafte, is univerfally diffufed through the hu- 
mam fpecies; and it is moft uniform with refpect to thofe ob- 
jets, which, being out of our power, are not liable to variation, 
from accident, caprice, or fafhion. The verdant lawn, the 
fiady grove, the variegated landfcape, the boundlefs ocean, and 
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Hi the {tarry firmament, are contemplated with pleafure by every. 
tT otrentive beholder. Butthe emotions of different {pectators, 
'} though fiinilar in kind, differ widely in degree: and to’ relith, 
' with full delight, the enchanting fcenes of nature, the mind 
' >  muft be unco rupted by avarice, fenfuality or ambition ; quick 
h in her fenfibilities; elevated in her fentiments; and devout in - 
'. er affections. He, who poffeffes fuch exalted powers of per- 
ception aud enjoyment, may almoft fay, with the poet, 
ae “ TI care not, Fortune! what you me deny ; 2 , 
ri “ You cannot rob me of free Nature's grace; 
r. «  ™ You cannot fhat the windows of the fky, 
< .“ Yairo’ which Aurora fhews her brightening face ; 
ar “ You cannot bar my conftant feet to trace 
| ; “ The woo !sand lawns, by living ftreaim, at eve: , 

“ Let health my nezves and finer fibres brace, . 
“ And J their toys to the great children leave; 
“ OF fancy, reafon, virtue, nought can mz bereave.” 

ode ; , P 

ts Perhaps fuch ardent enthufiafin may not be compatible with 


t'e neceffary toils, and active offices, which Providence has af- 
> — figned tothe generality of men. But the:e are none, to whom 
1 ‘fone po: tion of it may not prove advantageous; and if it were 
fe cherified, by each individual, in that degree, whic’ is contiftent 

| with the indifpentable duties of his ftation, the felicity of human 
j} = Nife would be confiderably augmented. From this fource, the 
refined and vivid pleafures of the imagination are almoft entirely 
derived : and the clegant arts owe their clwiceft beauties to a 
tafte for the contemplation of nature. Painting and {culpture 
are exprefS imitations of vifible objeéts: and where would be 
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the charms of poetry, if divefted of the imagery and embelfifh- 
ments, which fhe borrows from rural fcenes? Paimte-s, ftato. 
aries, and poets, therefore, are always ambitious to acknow- 
ledge themielves the pupils ot nature ; and as their {kill increafes, 
they grow more and more delighted with every view of the ani- 
mal and vegetable world. But the pleafure refulting from ad- 
miration is trantient ; and to cultivate tafte, without regard ‘to 
its influence on the paflions and-affections, “ isto rear a tree 
for its blofloms, which is capable of yielding the richeft, and molt 
valuable fruit.” Phyfical and moral beauty bear fo intimate a 
relation to each other, that they may be confidered as different 
gradations in the feale of excellence ; aud the knowledge -and 
relifh of the former, fhould be deemed only aftepto the nobler 
and more permanent enjoyments of the-latter. 

Whoever has vifited the Leafowes, in Werwickfhire, muf 
have felt the force a: d propriety of an infeription, which meets 
the eye, at the entrance into thofe delightful grounds, 


“ Would you then tafte the tranquil f.ene? 
“ Be fure your bofoms be fezexe ; 

“ Devoid of hate, deveid of ftrife, 

* Devoid of all that poifons life: 

“« And mu.h it ’vails you, in their place 

“ To graft the love of human race.” 


Now fuch fcenes contribute powerfully to infpire that fereni- 
ty, which is neceffary to enjoy, and to heighten their beauties. 
By a fecret cqntagion, the foul catches the harmony, which fhe 
contemplates; and the frame within, aflimilates itielf to. that 
which is without. For, 


“ Who can forbear to fmile with Nature ? 

“ Can the ftormy paffiensin the bofom roil, 
“ While every gale is peace, and every grove 
Is melody ?” 


zs 


In this ftate of fwect compofure, we become fufceptible of 
virtuous impreflions, from almoft every furrounding objeét. 
The patient ox is viewed with generous complacency ; the guilt- 
lefs fheep, with pity; and the playfol lamb raifes emotions of 
tendernefs and love. We rejoice with the horfe, in his liberty 
and exemption from toil; whilft he ranges at large through ena- 
melled paftures ; and the frolics of the colt-would afford’ unmix- 
‘ed delight, did we not recolleé: the bondage, which he is:foon to 
undergo. 
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_»Weare charmed with the fongs of birds, foothed: with the buzz 
‘of infects, and pleafed wirh the {portive inotions of fifhes, becaufe 
thefe are expreifions of enjoyment; and we exult in the felicity 
of the whole animated c eation. Thus.an equal and extenfive 
benevolence is called forth into exertion; and having telt a com- 
mon intereft in the g~atifications of inferior bemgs, we fhall be 
no longer indifferent to their fufferings, or become wantonly in- 
ftrumental in producing them. 

It feems to be the intention of Piovidence, that the lower 
orde ‘s of animals fhould be fublervient to the comfort, conveni- 
ence, and fuftenance of man. But his right of dominion ex- 
tends no farther; and if this right be exercifed with mildnefs, 
humanity, and juftice, the fubjects of his power will be no lefs 
benefitted than himfelf.. For various {pecies of living creatures 


are arinually multiplied by human art, improved in their percep- 


tive powers by human culture, and plentifully fed by human in- 


duftry. The relation, therefore; is. reciprocal, between fuch. 


animals and man; and he may lupply his own wants by the ufe 
of their labour, the produce of their bodies, and-even the facri- 
fice of their lives; whilft he co-operates with all-gracious Hea- 
ven, in promoting happinefs, the great end of excellence. 

But though it be true, that partial-evil, with refpeétto diffe- 
rent orders of fenfitive beings, may be univerfal good ; and that 
itis a wife and ‘benevolent inftitution of nature, to make deftruc- 
tion itfelf, within certain limftations, the caufe of an increafe of 
lifeand enjoyment ; yet a generous perfon will extend his com- 


paflionate regards to every-individual, that fuffers for his fake : 
and whilft he fighs 


“ Ev’n for the kid, or lamb, that pours its life 
“ Beneath the bloody knife ;” 


he will naturally be folicitous'to mitigate pain, both in duration 
and degree, by the gentleft modes of inflicting it. 

I am inclined to believe, hewever, that this fenfe of humani- 
ty would foon be obliterated, and that the heart would grow 
callous to every foft impreffion, were it not for the benignant 
influence of the fmiling face of nature. The Count de Lauzun, 
when imprifoned, by Louis XIV. im the caftle of Pignerol, amuf- 
ed himf-lf, during a long period of time, with catching flies, and 
delivering them to be devoured by a rapacious fpider. Such an 
entertainment was equally fingular and cruel; and inconfiftent, 
I believe, with his former character, and furbfequent turn of mind, 
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‘But his cell had no window; and received only a glimmering 
light, from «n aperture in the roof. In lefs unfavourable cir- 


eumftances,may we not prefume, that inflead of {porting with 
mifery, he would have releafed the agonifing flies; and bid thein 


‘enjoy that freedom, of which he himfelf was bereaved ? 


But tle tafte for natural beauty is fubfervient to higher pur- 
pofes, than thofe which have been enumerated : and the cultiva- 
tion of it not only refines and humanifes, but dignifies and exalts 
the affetions. It elevates them to the admiration and love of 
that Being, who is the Author of all that is fair, fublime, and 
good in the creation. Scepticifm aud irreligion are hardly com- 


‘patible with the fenfibility of heart, which arifes from a juft 


and lively relifh of the wifdom, harmony, and order fubfifting in 


‘the world around us , and emotions of piety muft {pring up fpon- 
‘taneoufly in the bofom, that is in unifon with all animated na- 
“ture. Actuated by this divine infpiration, man finds “ a fane in 
‘every facred grove :” and glowing with devout fervour, he 
"joins his fong to the univerfal chorus; or mufes the praife of the 
‘ Almighty, in filence more expreffive. Thus they 


“ Whom Nature’s works can charm, with God himfelf 
“ Hold converfe ; grow familiar, day by day, 

“ With his conceptions ; a¢t upon his plan ; 

“ And form to his, the relith of their foul.” 
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ACCOUL.T or COURTSHIP ann MARRIAGE or 
Dr. JCHNSON. 


J OHNSON had fr-m his early youth, beer fenfible to the 


‘sniluence of female charms. When at Stourbridge fehool, he 


was much enamoured of Olivia Lloyd, a young quaker, to 
whom he wrote a copy of verfes, which | have not been able to 
recover; and I am affured by Mifs Seward, that he conceived 
a tender paflion for Mifs Lucy Porter, daughter of the lady 
whom he afterwards married. Mifs Porter was fent very young 


- en a vifit to Litchfield, where Johnfon had frequent opportunities 
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of feeing and admiring her; and he addreffed to her the tollow- 
ing verfes, on her prefenting him with a nofegay of myrtle : 

“© What hopes, what terrors does thy gift create, 

** Ambiguous emblem of uncertain fate : 

“ “onfign’d by Venus to Meliffa’s hand ; 

* Not lefs capricious than a reigning fair, 

*¢ Now grants, and now rejects a lover's prayer. 

“ In myrtle fhades oft fings the happy fwain, 

“In myrtle fhades defpairing ghofts complain ; 

* The myrtle crowns the happy lovers’ heads, 

“ Th’ unhappy lover’s grave the myrtle fpreads « 

“* O then the meaning of thy gift impart, 

“© And eafe the throbbings of an anxious heart! 

“ Soon mult this bough, as you fhall fix his doom; 

* Adorn Philander’s head, or grace his tomb.” 

His juvenile attachments to the fair fex were, however, very 
tranfient ; and it is certain, that he formed no criminal conne&i- 
on whatfoever. Mr. Hector, who lived with him in his young 
days in the utmoft intimacy and focial freedom, has affured me, 
that even at that ardent feafon his conduct was ftrictly virtuous 
in that refpect; and that thcuzh he loved to exhilarate himfelf 
with wine, he never knew him intoxicated but once. 

Ina man whom religious education has fecured from the li- 
centious indulgences, the paffion oflove, when once it has feized 
him, is exceedingly {trong ; being unimpaired by diffipation, and 
totally concentrated in one object. ‘This was experienced by 
Johnfon, when he became the fervent admirer of: Mrs. Porter, 
after her firft hufband’s death. Mifs Porter told ane, that when 
he was firft introduced to her mother, his appearance was very 
forbidding : ke was then lean and lank, fo that his immenfe 
firucture of bones was hideoufly. firiking to tle eye, and the 
fears of the fcrophula were deeply vifible. He allo wore 
his hair, which was ftraight and fti't, and feparated behind; and 
he often had, feemingly, conyulfive ftarts and odd gefticulations, 
which tended to excite at once furprife and ridicule. Mrs. Por- 
ter was fo much engaged by his converfaiion that fhe overlooked 
all thofe external advantages, and faid to her daughter, ‘ this is 
the moft fenfible man that I ever faw in my life.” 

Tough Mrs, Porter was double the age of Jobnfon, and her 
perfon and manner, as defcribed to me by the late Mr. Gar- 
rick, were by no means pleafing to others, fhe muft have had a 
fuperiority of underf{tanding and talents, as the certainly infpired 
him with a more than Te paffion ; and fhe having fignified 
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her willingnefs to accept of his hand, he went to Lichfieldota 
. alk his mother’s confent:tothe marriage, which he could not 
but be confcious wasa very imprudentdcheme, both on account 
of their difparit, of years, and her want of fortune. But Mrs. 
~Johafon knew:roo well the ardour of:her fon's temper, and was 
too tender a parent to oppofe his inclinations. 

I know not for what reafon tie. marriage ceremony was not 
performed at Birmingham ; but a refolution: was taken that it 
fhouid be at Derby, for which place the. bride and bridegroom 
fet out on- horfeback, 1 fuppofe in very good humour. But 
though Mr. Topham Beauclerk ufed:arehly to mention Jobn- 
fon’s having told him, with.much gravity, “Sir, it was a love- 
marriage upon both fides,” I have had from my illufirious friend 
the following curious account of their journey tochu:ch upon 
the nuptial morn. “ Sir, fhe had read the old romanees, and 
had. got into her head the fantaftical notion that a woman of 
{pirit fhould ufe her lover likea dog. So, Sir, at firft the told 
me that 1 rede’ too faft, and fhe could not keep up with me ; 
and, when I rode a litthe flower, ihe pafied me, and complained 
that 1 lagged behind. I was-not to be amade the flave of caprice; 
and I refolvedto begin as 1 meant toend. ,I-therefore pufhed 
on brifkly, till I was fairly out ot her fight. ‘Vhe road lay be- 

- tween two hedges, fo I was fure the could not mifsit; and I 
contrived that {he fhould foon come up with me. When the 
did, Lobferved her to be im_ tears,” 

This, it-muft be allowed, was a fingular beginming of con- 

nubial felicity ; but there is nodeubt that Jokafon, thougli he 
, thus flieweda manly firmnefs, provéd a moft affectionate and 
- indulgent bufband to the laft moment of Mrs. Johnfon's life ; 
- and iw his “* Prayers and Meditations,” we find very remar- 

kable evidence that hisregard-and fondnels. fer her ceafed, not 
- even after her deati-. 
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- REMAKKS. on. tae GENIUS or AKENSIDE. 
By Mz. BARBAULD. 


€): ad. the fubjeQs which have engaged the attention of 
didactic:  oets, there is not, perhaps, a happjer than that made 
choice ot by Akeniide, The Picalures of Imagjnation; , in 
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which evéry ftep of the dif uifition. calls up objets ef ther oft 
_ attradtive kind, and fancy is. made, as it were, to haki 2 mirror: 
. ta. Ler owh. charms. .. Imagination is the very fuurce and well- 
head of poetry. and nothing forced or foreign to the Mufe could 
eafily tlow from fuch a'fubje&. Accordingly we fee that the 
author has kept clofe te his fyflem, and. has admitted neither 
epifode nor digreffion ; the allegory in the fecond book, which 
- is intreduced for the purpote of ijluitrating bis theory, being; all 
- that.can properly be called ornament in this whole poem, , It 
* mraft-be- ackiowledged, however, that engaging as his fubjeQ 1s 
' to minds prepared to examine it, te the generality of readers 
it mult appear dry and abfiralg, | Ap is a work which offers, us 
entertuinment, but not of that eafy kind! amidit, which.the 
. Maind remains pafiive, and has nothing-to de but to receive im- 
preflions. Thofe who have ftudied the metaphyfics of mind, 
and whé are accuftemed to iniveltigate abltract ideas, will read 
it with a lively pleafure ; but thoie: who, feek mere. amufe- 
ment»in a-poem, will. find- many far inferior ones better fuited 
. to their purpofes The judicious admirer of Akenfide will not 
call_people from the fields and. the,highways to partake of his 
. feaft; he will. wilh nove to read that.are not capable of, under- 
. The ground-work of The Pleaderes.of Imagination. is to 

- fownd in Addifon'’s Effays onthe fame fubject; publifled..in 
the Speétator. Except im the book which treats on ridicule 
(and even of that the hint is there. given), our author.follews 
_ nearly the fame track ; and he.is.indebted to themmot only.for 
the Leading thoughts and grand divifien of his fubject, but for 
much of the colouring alfo: for the papers, of Addifon...are 
wrought up with fo much elegance of language, andadorned with 
fo many heautifal illuftrations, that they are equal to the moft 
fivifhed poem. Perhaps the obligations of the poet to the effay- 
> Writer are not fufficies.tly adverted to, the latter being ‘oply 
flightty mentioned-in the preface.to the poem. It is not meant, 
. however, to-infinuate thas Akenfide had not varios: other 
fources of his ideas. He fat dewa to. this work, which was. 
. publifhed at the early age of threeand twenty, warm from the 
- fehools of ancient philefophy, whofe fpirit he had deeply im- 
bibed, and full of enthefiafm for the sreafures of Greek 
afd oman biteratu e. The works-of no author have.a; mere 
. dleffic air than thofe of our poet. His hymnto the .Naiads, 
fuews the moft imtimate acquaintance with their mythology. 
Their laves;their, arts, theix bherty, were equalhy the ebjects 
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of his warm admiration, and are frequently referred to in vari- 
ous parts of his poems. He was fond of the. Platonic philofophy, 
‘and mingled with the fplendid vifions of the academic fchool, 
ideas of the fair and beautiful in morals and in tafte, gathered, 
from the writings of Shaftefbury, Hutchinfon, and others of 
that ftamp, who then very much engaged the attention of the 
public. Educated in the univerfity of Edinburgh, he joined to 
his claffic literature, the keen difcriminating fpirit of metaphyfic 
enquiry, and the tafte for moral beauty which has fo much dif- 
tinguifhed our northern feminaries, and which the celebrity of 
their profeffors, and the genius of the place has never failed of 
communicating to their difciples. Thus prepared, by nature which 
genius;and by education with the previous ftudies and habits of 
thinking, he was peculiarly fitted for writing a philofophical 
poem. 

If the genius of Akenfide be to»be eftimated from this 
poem, and it is‘certainly the moft capital of his works, it will 
be found to be lofty and elegant, chafte, claffical, and correct ; 
not marked with ftrong traits of originality, nor ardent nor exu- 
berant. His enthufiafm was rather of that kind which is kindled 
by reading and imbibing the fpirit of authors, than by con- 
templating at firft hand the works of nature. As a verfifier, 
Akenfide is allowed to ftand amongft thofe who have given the 
moft finifhed models of blank verfe. His periods are long but 
harmonious, the cadences fall with grace, and the meafure is 
fupported with uniform dignity. His Mufe poffeffes the mien 
ereét, and high commanding gait. We thall fcarcely find a 
low or trivial expreffion introduced, a carelefs or unfinifhed line 
permitted to ftand. His ftatelinefs, however, is fomewhat al- 
lied to ftiffhefs. His verfe is fometimes feeble through too 
rich a redundancy of ornament, and fometimes laboured into 
a degree of obfcurity from too anxiousa defire of avoiding natu- 
ral and fimple expreflions. We d> not conceive of him as 
pouring eafy his unpremeditated ftrain. It is rather difficult’ to 
read, from the fenfe being extended fometimes through more 
than twenty lines; but when well read fills and gratifies the 
ear withall the pomp of harmony. It is far fuperior tc the 
compofitions of his contemporary Thomfon (we fyeak now only 
of the meafure) and more equal than Milton, though inferior 
to his fineft paffages. It isindeed too equal notto be in fome 
degree monotonous. He is fond of compeund epithets, led to 
it, perhaps by his fondnefs for the Grreek, and delights in 
giving a claffic air to his compofitions by ufing names and epithets 
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the moft remote from vulgar ufe. Like Homer’s gods his poetry 
fpeaks a different. language from that of common mortals. 
That the author who lived to near fifty fhould have pro- 
duced his moft capital work at three and twenty, feems to imply 
(as his profeffional ftudies did not caufe him to lay afide his poe- 
tical purfuits) a genius more early than extenfive, a mind more 
refined than capacious. And that this was the cafe in reality, 
will appear fiom his having employed himfelf, during feven 
years, in correcting, and indeed entirely new moulding this his 
favourite poem. ‘To gorrect to a certain degree, is the duty of 
a man of fenfe; but always tocorreét will not be the employ- 
ment of a man of {pirit. It betrays a mind rather brooding 
with fond affe€tion over old productions, than infpired by a 
frefh ftream of new ideas. The flowers of fancy are apt to 
lofe their odour by much handling, the glow is gone, ard the 
ear itfelf, after a certain time, lefes its tact-amidft repeated al- 
teracions, as the tafte becomes confounded by the fucceffive trial 
of different flavours. shh 
Theedition which he was preparing, was however, left intoo impet- 
fect a ftate to juftify its being prefented to the public, at leaft of 
fuperfeding the complete one which is given, and which paffed 
rapidly through many editions foon after its firft appearance. 
In the pofthumous poem “the ordonnance is greatly changed : 
novelty is left out as a pritnayy fource of the pleafure of the 
imagination, and placed among the adventitious circumftances 
which only increafe it. The greateft part of the lines on ridi- 
cule are alfo omitted : and he has abandoned the idea of its 


- being the teft of truth, an idea which had given offence to the 


feverer moralifts. Inftead of the allegory of Virtue and Eu- 
phrofyne, the third book confifts of a ftory concerning Solon, 
on which Dr. Johnfon makes this fingle obfervation, that it 
is tco long. ‘The probability is, that the critic never read it 
through, as, forthe author’s purpofe, it is too fhort, fince it 
breaks offfo abruptly, that though the purport is declared to be 
to fhew the origin of evil, the ftory is not far enough advanced 
to allow the reader even to guefs at the intended folution,. Of 
the fourth book, the beginning is barely fkeiched. - But had 
the whole been completed, we may venture to pronounce, 


_ that if the fyftem was improved, the poetry would have been 


weaker. Hehas amplified what had before a tendency to be 
redundant; he has rendered abftrufe what was before fufficiently 
difficult of comprehenfion ; and in proportion as he has departed 
from the chafte. elegance of ddifon, he has given to his fubjedt 
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a dry {cholaftic air, and involved: it ii metaphyfical fobtleties.. 
Of amplificationthe following are inftances. In the poem be- 
fore us we meet with the line , 

“ And painted fhells indent:their fpeckled wreathe.” 
Not being willing to. let thefe: thells pafs without. the luftre of 
an additional polifh, he has’ altered it to 


“ And painted fhells along fome winding fhore: 
“ Catch with indented folds the glancing fun.” 


He had {poken of the former thus 


“ the thymy vale 
Wh-re oft enchanted with Socratic founds - 
‘Tliffus pure devolved his tuteful “ftream 

In gentler murtnurs.” 





The thought of a river liftening to eloquexce is. but trite, 
iand'therefore fifficiently fpread ; but not content with the 
image, he has, in the later work, added Boreas and Orithiyia*to: 
the dramatis perfonae. 


in “ Where onee boveath 

That ever-living plantane’s ample boughe 

Jliffus by Socratic founds detained 

On his negleéted arn attentive lay, 

‘While Boreas lingériig on the neighbouring fleep 

With beauteous Orithyia Ris love-tale 

‘In filent awe fufpended.” 

Sometimes, however, we meet with a happier image. The 

following is very picturcfque: 
“ @ ye dales 
Of Tyne, and ye ‘moft ancient woodlands where 


. Oft as the giant flood obliquely ftrides 
And his banks-open mace 





Fhe following aeforistion of univerful or primitive beauty 
though fomewhat too awful for'x Venus, is ftriking, and merits 
prefervation. 


“ t-, God moft high, page 170 to 
——aad ewns her chatms,” p. 134. 


On the whole, though we may not took upon Akenfide as 
one of thofe few bora te create an era-im poctry, we may well 
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-confider him as formed to fhine.in thebrighteft; we may ven: 
ture to predict that his work, which:is not formed on any local or 
temporary. fubject, will contmue to be aclaflic in our language ; 
and we fhall pay him the grateful.regard which we owe to ge- 
ius exerted in the cauje of liberty and philofephy, of virtue and 

tafte. 





ACCOUNT or tHe BEAVER. 
By GOEDSMITH. 


| N all Countries, as,man is. civilized. and improved, the lower 
sanks of animals are repreffed and degraded *, Either reduced 
to fervitude, or treated as rebels, all their focieties are diffalved, 
and all their united talents rendered ineffectual. Their feeble 
arts quickly difappear, and nothing. remains but their folitary 
inftinéts, or thofe foreign habitudes which they receive from 
human education. For-this reafon, there. remain no tvaces of 
their ancient talents and induftry. except in thofe countries 
where man himfelf is a ftranger; wherey unvifited by his con- 
troling power, foralong fucceflion, of ages, their little talents 
have had time to. come to their limited. perfection, and.their 
common defigns have been capable.of being united. 

The beaver feems to. be now the. only.remaining monument 
of brutal fociety. From. the refult of itslabours, which are fill 
to be. 1een inthe remote. parts of America, we learn, how: far 
inftinét can be aided by imitation. We, from thenee perceive 
to what a degree animals, without language or reafon, can.car- 
cur for their mutual advantage, and attajn by numbers thofe 
advantages which each, in a ftate of folitude, fee ms: uafitted 
to poffels. ‘ tail 

If we examine the beaver merely, as an. individwal;,and iua- 
connected with others of its kind, we fhall find, many, .other 
quadrupeds to exceed it in cupning, and almoft albin the pow- 
ers. of annoyance and defence. ‘The beaver, when,taken from 
its fellows, and kept in a flate of folitude or, domeftic tame- 
nels, «ppears to be a mild gentle creature, fanilier epough, 


* Buffon. 
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but fomewhat dull, and even melancholy ; without any violent’ 
paflions or vehement appetites, moving but feldom, making no 
efforts to atta‘n any good, except in gnawing the wall of its 
prifon, in order to regain its freedom; yet this, however, 
without anger or precipitation, but calm and indifferent to all 
about, without attachment or antipathies, neither feeking. to 
offend nor defiring to pleafe. it appears inferior to the dog in 
thofe qualities which render animals of fervice to man; it 
feems made neither'to ferve, to command, nor to have connec- 
tions with any other fet of beings, and-is only adapted for liv- 
ing among itskind. Its talents are entirely repreffed in foli- 
tude, and are only broughtoutby fociety. When alone, it has 
but little induftry, few tricks, and without cunning fufficient 
to guard it again{t the moft obvious and bungling {nares laid 
for it by the hunter. Far from attacking any other animal,.it 
is fcarce pofleifed of the artsof defence. referring flight to 
combat, like all wild animals, it-only refifts when driven to 
an extremity, and fights only then, when its fpeed can no lon- 
ger avail. 

But this animal is rather more remarkable for the fingularity 
ef its conformation than any intellectual fuperibrities it may be 
fuppofed, in a ftate of folitude, to poffefs. The beaver is the 
only creature among quadrupeds that has a flat broad tail, co- 
vered with {cales, 4yhich ferves as a rudder to direct its motions 
inthe water. It is tie fole quadruped that has membranes be- 
tween the toes, on the hind feet only, and none on the fore 
feet, which fupply the place of hands, as in the fquirril. In 
fort it is the only animal that in its fore parts entirely refem- 
bles a quadruped, and in its hinder parts feems to approach the 
nature of filhes, by having a fealy tail. In other refpects, it is 
about two feet loi.g, and near one foot high; it is fomewhat 
fhaped like a rat, except the tail, which, as has been obferved, 
is flat and fcaly, fomewhat reiembling a neat’s tongue at 
the’ point. Its colour isof a light brown; the hain of 
two forts: the one longer and coarfer; the other, foft, fine, 
fhort, and filky. The teeth, are like thofe of a rat or a fquir- 
rel, but longer and ftronger, and admirably adapted to cutting 
timber or ftripping bark, to which purpofes they are conftantly 
applied. One fingularity more may be mentioned in its confor- 
mation; which'is, that, like birds, it has but one and the fame 
vent for the emiffion of its excrements and its urine, a 
ftrange peculiarity, but which anatogifts leave us no room to 
doubt of. 

The beavers begin to affemble about the months of June and 
July, to form a fociety that is to continue for the greateft part 
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of the year.. They arrive in numbers from every fide, and ge- 
nerally form a company of above two hundred. The place of 
meeting, is commonly the place where they fix their aode, 

and thisis always by the fide of fome Jake or river. Jf it be a. 
lake in which che waters are always upon a level, they difpenfe 

with building a dam: but if it be a running ftream, which is 
fubject to floods and falls, they then fet about building a dam, 
or pier, that croffes the river, fo that it forms a dead water in 
that part which lies above ana below. This dam, or pier, is 
often four-feore or a hundred feet long, and ten or twelve feet 
thick at th> bafe. If we compare the greatnefs of the work 
with the powers of the archite¢t, it will appear enormous ; but 
the folidit 7 with which it is built, is ftill more aftonifhing than 
its fize. The part of the river over which this dam is ufually 
built, is where it is moft fhallow, and were fome great tree 1s 
found growing by the fide of the ftream, ‘I his they pitch upon 
a; proper for making the principal part in their building: and, 

although it is often thicker than a man’s body, they inftantly 

fet about cutting it down. For this operation, they have no 
other inftrument but their teeth, which foon lay it ‘level, and 
that alfo on the fide they with it to fall, whichis always acrofs’ 
the ftream. ‘They then full about cutting off the top branches, 
to make it lie clofe anleven;and ferve as the principal beam 
of their fabric*. . 

This dyke, or caufey, is fometimes ten, and fometimes twelve 
feet thick at the foundation. It delcends in a declivity or dope, 
on that fide next the water, wh.ch gravitates upon the work in 
proportion to the height, and preffes it with a prodigious force 
towards the earth. The oppofite fide is ereGted perpendicular 
like our walls ; and that deelivity, which, at the bottom, or ba- 
fis, is about twelve feet broad, diminifhes towards the top, 
where itis no more than two feet broad, ortlicreabouts. The 
materiils whereof this mole confiits, are wood and clay. The 
beavers cut, with furprizing eafe, large pieces of wood, fome 
as thick as one’s arm or one’s thigh, and about four, five, or fix 
feet in lengt1, or fometimes more, according as the flope af- 
cends. They drive oneend of thefe {takes into the ground, at 
a {mall diftance one from the other, intermingling a few with 
them that are fmaller and more pliant. As the water, however, 
would find a paffage through the intervals or [paces between 


* Spectacle dela Nature. 
Vou. IV. l 
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them, and leave the refervoir dry, they have recourfe to a 
. clay, which they know where to find, and with which they 
ftop up all the cavities both withia and without, fo that the 
water is duly confined. They continue to raife the dyke in 
proportion to the elevation of the water and the plenty which 
they have of it. ‘They are confcious likewife thatthe convey- 
anee of their materials by land would not be fo eafily accom- 
plithed as by water; and therefore they take the advantage of 
its increafe, and {win with their tails, and their ftakes between 
their teeth, to the places where there 1s moft occafion for them. 
If their works are, either by the force of the water or the 
feet of the huntfinen, who run over them, in the Jeait dasini- 
fied, the breach is inftantly made up; every nook and co:net 
of the habitation is reviewed, and, with the utmofi diligence 
and application, perfeCly repent But when they find the 
huntfmen vifit them too often, they work only in the night- 
time, or elfe abandon their wor ks entirely, and feek out ior 
fome fafer fituation. 

The dyke, or mole, being thus completed, their next care 
is to erect their feveral apartments, which are either round or 
oval, and divided into three ftories, one raifed above the 
other : the firft below the level of the caufey, which is for the 
moft part full’ of water ; the other two above it. This Jittle 
fabric is built in a yery firm and fubftantial manner, on the 
edge of their refervoir, and always in fuch divifions or apart- 
ments as above-mentioned ; that in cafe of the water’s increafe, 
they may move upa ftory bi igher and be no ways incommoded. 
If they find any little ifland contiguous ‘to their refervoir, they 
fix their manfion there, which is then more folid anid not fo fre- 
quently expofed to che overflowing of the water, in which the 
are not able to continue for any length of time. In cafe th 
cannot pitch upon fo commodious a fituation, they drive piles 
into the earth inorder to fence and fortify their habitation againft 
the wind as wellas the water. They m7ke two apertures, ‘at the 
bottom, to the ftream; one is a paflage totheir bagnio, which 
they always keep neat ‘and clean ; ; the other leads to that part 
of the building where every thing is conveyed that will either 
foil or damage their upper apartments. They have a thi:d open- 
ing or door-way, much higher, contrived for the prevention of 
their being fhut up and confined, when the froft and fnow has 
clofed the apertures of the lower floors. Sometimes they bui-d 
their houfes altogether upon dry Jand ; but then they fink tren- 
ches five-or fix feet deep, in order to defcend into the water 
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when they fee convenient. They maxe ufe of the fame mate- 
rials ; and are equally induftrious in the erection of their lodges, 
as their dykes. Their walls are pe pend.cular, and absut.two 
feet thick. As their teeth are more ferviceable than faws, 
they cut off all the wood that projects beyond the wall. After 
this, when they have mixed — fome cla ay and dry grafs toge- 
ther, they work it into a kind of mortar, with which, by the 
help of their tails, they plaifter all their works, both within and 
without. 

The infile is vaulted, and is large encugh for the reception 
of eightor ten beavers. In cafe it rifes in an_oval figure, it 1s 
for the general. ty above twelve feet long, and eight or ten feet 
broad. ifthe number of inhabitants.increate to fifteen, twenty, 
or thirty, the edifice is. enlarged in proportion. Thave been 
credibly informed that four hundred beavers have been difcover- 
ed to refide in-one large manfion-houfe, divided into a vaft num- 
ber of apartments, that had. a free. communication one with 
another, 

All thefe works, more efpecially in the northern parts, are 
finifhed in Augult, or September at fartheft; at which time 
they begin to lay in their lores. During the fummer, they are 
perfect epicures ; and regale themfelves every day on the choi- 
ceft fruits and plants the.country affords. Their provifions, 
indeed, in the winter feafon, principally confilt of the wood 
of the birch, the plane, and fome few other trees, which they 
fleep in water, from time to time, in fuch quantities as are pro- 
portioned to the number of inhabitants. They cut dowu bran- 
ches from three to ten feet in length. ‘Thofe of the largeft di- 
menfions are conveyed to their magazines by a whole body of 
beavers ; but the finalleit bv one unly 5 each of them, however, 
takes a different way, and has his proper walk affigned him, in 
order that no one labourer fhouldi.scerrupt another in the profe- 
cution of his work. Their wood yards are larger or fmaller, 
im proportion to the number in family: and according to the 
obfervation of fome czrious naturalifts, the ufual ftock of timber, 
tor the accommodation of ten bea avers, confilts of about thirty 
feet in a fquare turtace, and ten in depth. ‘Thefe logs are not 
thrown up inone continual pile, but Jaid one acrofs t.e other, 
w.th intervals, or finall fpaces between them, in order to take 
eut, with the greater facility, but juft fuch a quantity as they 
{hail want for their immediate confumption, and t ofe parcels 
oply, which lie at the bottom in the water, aud hive been duly 
fleeped, This timber is cut again into final pa articles, and con- 
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veyed to one of their largeft loéges, where the whole family 
meet, to’ confume their refpective dividends, which are made 
impartially, in even and equal portions. Sometimes they tra- 
verfe the wocds, and regale their young with a more novel and 
elegant entertainment. 

Such as are ufed to hunt thefe animals, know perfeétly well, 
that green wood is much more acceptable to them, than that 
which is old and dry : for which reafon they plant a confideras 
ble quantity of it round their lodgments: and as they come out 
to partake of it, they eit’ er catch them in fnares, or take them 
by furprize. In the winter, when the frofts are very fevere, 
they fometimes break a large hole in the ice; and when the 
beavers refort thither fort e benefit of a little frefh air, they 
either kill them with their hatchets, or cover the opening with 
a large fubftantial net. After this, they undermine dnd fubvert 
the whole fabrick : whereupon the beavers, in hopes to make 
their efcape in the ufual way, fly with the utmoft precipitation 
to the water ; and plunging into the aperture, fall dire€tly into 
the net, and are inevitably taken. 





ON THE GREAT ABSURDITY or DECLAMATI- 
CNS AGAINST LUXUTY; Faom M. VOLTAIRE. 


Loexery has been declaimed againft in verfe and in prof, 
for two thoufand years paft, and it has been always cherifhed. 

What has not been faid of the firft Romans, when thofe rob- 
bers ravaged and pillaged the harvefts of their neighbours ; 
when, in order to augment their poor villages, they deftroyed the 
villages of the Volfcians, and the Samnites ; thofe men ‘were 
difinterefted and virtuous! they could not then fteal gold, filver, 
or diamonds, becaufe there were none in the towns which they 
facked. ‘Their woods and their marfhes produced no patridgés 
nor pheafants, and we applaud their temperance. 

When by degrees they had plundered and robbed from the 
bottom of the Adriatic gulph to-the Euphrates, and had feife 
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enough to enjoy the fruit oftheir rapines for feven or eight hun- 
dred years ; when they cultivated every drt, tated every plea- 
fure, and made even the vanquilhed alio tafte them, they then 
ceafed, it is faid,to be wife and good men. 

All thefe declaimers are redticed to prove that a robber 
ought never to eat :he diuner he has taken, nor to weir the 
cloaths, nor to adorn himflelf with the ring, he has ftolen.—- 
They muft throw all thefe (‘tis faid} into the river, if they would 
be deemed hone!t men ; ; rather fay, that they ought not to fteal. 


-Condemn robbers when they plunder, but do not treat thei lile 


fools when they enjoy their good luck. -Whenagreat number 
ef Englith fa:lors bad enriched themfelves at the taking of Pon- 
dicherry, aid the Fiavanna, were they to blame for entering 
into the pleafures of London, as a reward for the lardfhips they 
had. undergone at the extremities a: Alia and \merica? 
Would theie declaimers have all the wealth buried that has 
been amaffed 4! the chance of war, by agriculture, commerce, 
and by induftr, ? Vhe 'y quote Lacedaemon ; why do they not 
allo quote the repu blic of St. Marino? “OF what fervice " is 
Sparta to Greece ? itid fhe ever produce a Deinofthenes, a So- 
phocles, an Apelles, a P hidias? The luxury of Athens gave rife 
tomen who excelled in every way ; Sparta had fome gencrals, 
but much fewer than the other cities. But it was lucky, thata 
republic fo {mail as Lacedaemon continued poor; we die if we 
wantevery thing, as wellas if we enjoy all that renders life 
agreeable. ‘The Canadian favage fubfifis and arrives at oldage 
lik e the Englith ubject who has 5,090 guineasayear. But 
who conipares the couutry of the Iroquois to | “ngland ? 
Let the republic of Ragufa and the canton of Zug make 
fusnptuary laws; they are in the right ; the poor muft not spend 
more than they are able; bu: Ihave fome where read, 


Know. above all, that Luxury ecrrichcs 
Large nations, though a finail one it deftroys. 


Tf by Luxury you mean excels, that indeed.is pernicious in 
every way, in abflinence as well asin gluttenv,in oeconomy as 
well as in generolity. | ia not how it happens, but in my 
villages, where the fol is barren, the taxes heavy, the  prohi- 
Dition to export the coin that they fow intolerable, there is, not- 
‘withttanding, fearce a hufbandinan who has nota good cloth fuit, 
and who is not well fhod and well fed. {fthis hufbandman 
thould work ina fine coat, white linen, and with his hair eurled 
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and powdered, this certainly would be the height of Luxury, 
and imperitinence; but fhould a citizen of Paris, or London, ap- 
pear at tle plav dreffedlike this peafant, he would be thought 
ridiculoutly jordid and unpolifhed. 


Eft modus in rebus, funt certi denique fines, 
Quis ultra citraque nequit confiftere rectum. 


W ben {ciffars were invented, which are certainly not of the 
greateft antiquity, how much was faid againit thofe who clip- 
ped their nails, and who cut off part of their hair which fell over 
their nofes? They were treated, no doubt, as fops.and fpend- 
thrifts, who bought at a high price an inftrument of vanity, in 
order to fpoil the work of the Creator. What an enormous fin 
to clip off the horn that God ordained to grow at tle end of 
our fingers! this was an outrage to the Deity. It was much 
worfe wher {hirts and punips were invented. ’Tis well known 
with what fury the old countellors, who had-nev-r worn them, 
exclaimed againft the voung magiftrates, whocame into that fa- 
tal Luxury. 


DESCRIPTION OF MOUNT BLANC. 
_ [By M. Bour RIT. | 


I WAS at Chamouny with my youngeft fon making prepara- 
tious, whea Mr. Woodley an Englilhman, and M. Camper a 
Hioliander, defired t> join our party. Here then did I find my- 
feli afiuciated with thefe two ftrangers, and my fon,—whofe cou- 
raze Ihad experienced. After a few days expectation, we be- 
gai our march, accumpan ed by twenty-two gu.des, with provi- 
fions for fivé days, tivo tenis, one of which had been fentto me 
by M, de Sauffu e, coverings, mattraffes, and ‘traw for fleeping 
on the fhow, and with coals to melt it into water for drinking. 

Our firft ftation was at the mountain of La Cote, at the 
height of 779-fathoms above Chamouny. We ftopped here an 
hour; and then, arining our feet with cramp-irons, taking our 
Inng pike-ftaves in our hands,~and preceded by a ladder nearly 
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fixteen feet Jong, to enable us to pafs over the cr@pice: *, and to 
fcale the walls of ice, which, we knew, would \ our paf- 
fage. We entered onthe glaciert, which fpcedily aflumed the 
appearance of a p rfe&t Jabyrinth. We were furrounded by 
horrible fiffures and apparently impaffable ridges, and we pur. 
fied our tracklefs way under gloomy arches which feemed to be 
vait tombs unprovided with any outlet. Atter much labour, we 
reached the extremity of the glaciere, began to hewsthe ice, 
in orderto fecuve our fleps, and to be able to cling to it, and 
prepared ourfelves to mount what are calied the Great Mules of 
Mount Blanc-—naked rocks, detached and infulated in the midtt 
of ice, and therefore the more difficult to afcend :—but, as they 
were to be the end of our firltday’s journey, we made extraor- 
dinary efforts for fealing them, and effected our purpofe aiter 
two hours fatigue and anxiety. On the loftieft of the Mules we 
pitched our tents :---but who cancefcribe the horror of this reit- 
ing-place, or the dreadful profpects by which, on all fides, we 
were furrounded? Here, however, we fpent the night, conti- 
nually alarmed by the diftant thunder of avalanches, thofe fal- 
Ing inountains of fnow, the noile of which is fo frightful ! 

Ve arofe before day-brezk.: but arofe to fix eur eyes vs: the 
chill ard horrid regions before us, and over which we had to 
pals. The precautions of our guides had nota tentency to quiet 
our uneafinefs; and it was not without a fecret trembling that 
we beheld them prepare the ropes, to which our bodies were to 
be faftened. - We filently fubmitted to this ceremony, the only 
expedient for faving our lives, Frightful chaims prefented 
themfelves, which we were enabled to pafs only by placing our 
ladder acrofsthem: but how terrible was the moment, when, 
fufpended above them, we endeavoured to contemplate their fa- 
thomlefs depth! The bare rememb ance makes me fhudder. 
We proceeded, however, often keeping filence. The firft of our 
guides felt his way with his -pike-fiaff! When he made a ftop, 
we all halted. I marched firft; my fon followed me; then 
caine Wieflrs, Woodley and Camper; and whoever had’ wituefled 
our journey over thefe icy defarts, where terrific objects equal 
the moft fingular beauties, viewing our long and filenr file, our 
faces covered with black crape, would hardly have believed .us to 
be humancreatures, After five hours march, we arrived at the 
flat called the Field, having befo'e us on the fouth the higheft 


* Dangerous gaps, or fiflures,inthe {now; in which, if the haplefs 
trevelier fhould fink into them, he would inevitably perifh. To pafs 
the’, ne ladder ferves as a bridge. 
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fummit of Mont Blanc. This flat is 1455 fathoms above the 
priory, 0 village i in she valley of stig ree 
We had purpofed to foend the fecond night on this fpot, but 
the appearance of the tkies made us change our refclution. Af- 
ter reiting for an hour, we renewéd our march, in order to af’ 
cendthe fuinmit of the mountain that fame day, left the wea- 
ther might preve lefs favourable on the next:—but, through in- 
aivertency, of which the confeqi.ences were very unpleafant. in- 
{lead of leading the van, I had pofted myfelf in ‘the rear— Mr. 
Woodley, who marched in the front, drew after him M. Cam- 
per in the centre, who was thus feparated from me. The in- 
terval between us continually increaled. 1 was frig!.tened at 
beholding it, T endea soured to recall the troops to order—I was 
heard, but not underftood ; and the feparation at len> th became 
fo great, that itdid not admit of a remedy.— Without thi.k- 
ing wore of my coupanions, I proceeded quietly on my journey 
“wity fi. guides who. ftill remained with me and my fon, and 
whofe afiiflance feemed fufficient for our fafety, until one of 
‘them fell down at my fide and another behind me. 1 fought 
“to lielp them, afking for water and vinegar :—but nobody coutd 
find hefe moft neceffary articles, and ' was obliged to abandon 
thefe two unfortunate men. At the diftance of an hundred paces 
higher, I obferved fome other of the guides lying motionlefs on 
the fuow-—-I was obliged to pafs by them, diflrefled at the 
thoughts of being unable to give to them the fimalleft fuc- 


* Cour, 





Amid thefe difafers, the fky became threatening: thie 
north eaft wind raifed a fnow; the ic ‘y fmoke thickened, and 
we feemed to be in thecrater of avolcano. ‘Uhree guides now 
only rewained with me—I concealed m; uneafinel, however, 
that | might not alarm my fon. The flighte/t tnisfor tune to 
him would have rendered me the moftunhappy of fathers. his 
‘dreaded moment arrived: he began to complain of a pain in his 
head: and we were foon forced to halt. We had already, 
however, paffedall the rocks ; thofe called the Needles were 

under our feet, and the fummits of the mountains of Piedmont 
appeared. We ftood on the laft cone of Mont Banc, whence 
‘we could behold Chamouny: but the wind and the cold permit- 
tedus not toenjoy the profpe&. The mountain before us was 
frightful—The tract of our feet was obliterated, and our eyes 
“were often blinded, by the driven fhow. At a diftance, we be- 
held our companions ftruggling with a tempeft which quickly ap- 
peared to me to overwhelm them ; foon after, L faw Mr, Cam 
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ber flying from the fummit, his face convulfed with terror: he 
told us that hiscompanions had faftened themfelves together by 
cramp-irons: but that the wind and cold were fo exceilive that 
it was ufelefs to attempt to proceed, and that he knew not 
what was become of them. Hisdifcourfe only inflamed my 
defire to be a witnefs and an actor in this tremendous fcene : 
and I encouraged my fon, by fhewing him the field of battle 
only three hundred paces before us. We reached two rocks of 
granite which were {oon covered with {now :-—-we proceeded with 
increafed alacrity, and, were in hopes of joining and affifting 
our. fellow travellers when my fon was taken ill a fecond time. 
This put an end to my perfeverance: and made me contented 
to derive all poffible advantages from my prefent fituation, with- 
out alpiring higher. 1 viewed the diftant mountains of Pied- 
mont and Switzerland, and towered above the Needlesof Cha- 
thouny, thofe proud rocks which are continually above our heads 
and ‘erve to humble vain mortals who crawl at their feet. They 
were now under mine, and below them was the valley of Cha- 
mouny, whofe inhabitants beheld, and perhaps lamented,~our 
fituation and that of our guides, lying fenfelefs on the ground, 
or marching at fcattered diftances ; thole guides who were the 
hopes of their families, their bufbands, fons, or fathers. 








Advantages of the focial principle over a great underfland- 
ing towards promoting the happinefs of individuals ; 
foma very judicious and ingenious treatife, intitled, A 
comparative view of the fuculties of man with thofe of 
the animal world. 


Ir is very evident that thofe who devote moft of their time 
to the exercifes of the underftanding, are far from being the hap- 
pieft of men.—They enjoy indeed the pleafure arifing from the 
purfuit and difcovery of truth.—Perhaps too the vanity arifing 
from a confcioufnefs of fuperior talents makes no inconfiderable 


‘part of their happinefs.—But there are- many fources of pleafure 
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from which they are in a great meafure cut off.— All the public 
and focial affe&tions, in common with every tafte natural to the 
human mind, if they are not properly exercifed, grow languid. 
—People who devote moft of their time to the cultivation of 
their underftandings, muft of courfe live retired and abftraéted 
from the world. ‘Ihe focial affeCtions (thefe-great fources of 
happinefs) have therefore no play, and confequently lofe their 
natural warmth and vigour. The private and felfifh affeCtiens 
however are not proportionably reduced. Envy and jealoufy, 
the moft tormenting of all pa‘lions, prevail remarkably among 
this rank of men. 

When abftraction from company is carried far, it occafions 
great ignorance of life and mavners, and neceflarily deprives a 
man of all thofe little accomplifhments and graces which are 
effential to polifhed and elegant fociety, and which can only be 
acquired by mixing with the world.—The want of thele is 
often an infdperable bar to the advancement of perfons of me- 
rit, and proves therefore a frequent fource of their difguft to the 
world, and confequently to themfelves; for-no man can be 
happy in himfelf, who thinks ill of every one around him.— 
The general complaint of the negle& of merit does not feem to 
be well founded.—It is unreafonable for any man, who lives 
detached from fociety, to complain that his merit is neglected, 
when he never kas made it known. ‘ihe natural reward of mere 
genius, is the eftcem of thofe who know and are judges of it.— 
T.isreward is never with-he!ld.—There is a like unreafonable 
complaint, that little regard is commonly paid to good qualities 
of the heart. But it fhould be confidered, that the world can- 
not fee into the heart, and can therefore only judge of its good- 
nefs by vifible eles, Thereisa natural and proper expreffion 
of good afletions, which ought always to accompany them, 
and in which true politene!: principally confifts. This expreffion 
may be counterfeited, and fo may obtain the reward due to 
genuine virtue ; but where this natural index of a worthy cha- 
rréter is wanting, or where there is an outward expreilion of 
bad difpofitions, the world can-ot be blamed for judging from 
fuch appearances. 

Bad health i: another common attendant on great parts, when 
“thefe parts are exerted, as is ufually the cafe, rather in a fpecu- 
“Jative than adlive lite.—-it is cbierved, that great quicknels and 

vivacity of genius is commonly attended with a remarkable de- 
Jicacy of conftitution, and a peculiar fenfibility of the nervous 
fyftem, and that thofe who poffefs it, feld_m arrive at oldage. 
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A fedentary fiudious I fe greatly increafes this natural weak- 
nefs of couftitution, and brings on that train of nervous com- 
plaints and low {pirits, which render life a burden to the potief- 
for and ufelef$ to the public. Nothing can effeCtually prevent 
this but activity, regular exercife, and frequent relayations 
of the mind from thofe keen purfuit it is ufually engaged in.— 
Too affiduous an exertion of the mind on any particular fubje& 
vot only ruins the health, but impairs the genius itielf ; where- 
as, if the mind be properly unbent by amufements, it always re- 
turns to its favourite objet with double vigour. 

But one of the principal misfortunes of a great underftand- 
ing, when exerted in a fpeculative rather than an active fphere, 
is its tendency to lead the mind into tuo deep a fenfe of its own 
weaknefs and limited capacity.—It looks into nature with too 
piercing an-eye, difcovers every where difficulties never fulpec- 
ted by a common underftanding, and finds its progrefs ftopt by 
obflacles that appear infurmountable. ‘This raturally produces 
a gloomy and forlorn {cepticifm, which poifons the chearfulnefs 
of the temper, and by the hopelefs profpect it gives of improve- 
ment, becomes the bane of fcience and activity. This feeptical 
fpirit, when carried into life, renders menof the beft under- 
ftandings unfit for the bufinefs. When they examine with the 
greatett accuracy all the poffible confequences of a ftep they are 
vo make in life, they difcover fo many difficulties andchances 
againft them, which ever way they go, that they b come flow 
and fluCtuating in their refolutions, and undetermined in their 
conduct. But as the butlinefs of life is only a conjectural art, 
m which there is no guarding againft all poflible contingencies, a 
man that would be ufeful to the public or to himfelf, muft ac- 
guire a quicknefs in perceiving where the greateft probability of 
good lies, mutt be decifive in his refolutions, fteady and fearlefs 
in putting them in execution. 

We fhall mention, in the laft place, among the inconvenien- 
ces attendant on fuperior parts, that folitude in which they pace 


aperfon on whom they are beftowed, even in the midft of fo- 
ciety. 


Condemn’d in bufinefs or in arts to drudge, 
Without a fecond and without a judget. 


To the few, who are judges of his abilities, he is an object of 
jealoufy andenvy. The bulk of mankind confider him with 


+ Pope, 
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that awe and diftant regard that is inconfiftent with confidence 
and friendfhip. They will never unbofom themfelves to. one 
they are afraid of, nor lay open the'r weaknefs to one they think 
has none of his own. For this reafon we commonly find mea 
of genius have the greateft real affection and friendfhip for 
fuch as a e very much their inferiors in point of underftanding; 
good-natured, unobferving people, with whom they can indulge 
all their peculiarities and weaknefles without referve. Men 
of great-abilities therefore, who prefer the fweets of focial life and 
privte friendfhip to the vanity of being admired, muft careful. 
ly conceal their {uperierity, and bring themfelves down to the 
level of thofe they converfe with. Neither muftthis feem to 
be the effe@ of a defigned condefcenfion ; for this is ftill more 
mortifying to human pride than the other. 

Thus we hive endeavoured to point out the effects which the 
faculty of reafon, that boafted characteriftic and privilege of 
the human fpecies, produces among thofe who poffefsit in the 
moft eminent degree ; and from the little influence it feems 
to bave in promoting either public or private good, we are 
tempted to fufpeét, t' at providence purpofely blafts thofe great 
fruits we naturally expeét from it, in order to prefervea certain 
balance and equality among mankind.— Certain it is tiat virtue, 
genius, beauty, wealth, power, and every natural advantage 
one can be poffeffed of,. are ufually mixed with fome alloy, 
which difappoints the fond hope of their raifing the poflefforto 
any uncommon degree of eminence, and even in fome meafure 
brings him down to the common level of his {pecies. 

The next diftinguifhing principle of mankind, which was 
mentioned, is that which unites them into focieties. and attaches 
them to one ancther by fympathy and affecticn. This principle 
is the fource of the moft heart-felt pleafure which we ever 
tafte — 

Jt does not appear to have any natural conneétion with the 
underftanding-—It was obferved formerly, that perfons of the 
beft underftanding poffefied it frequently in a very interior de- 
gree to the reft of mankind ; but it was at the fame time.noti- 
ced, that t'is did notproceed from lefs natural fenfibility of heart, 
but from the focial principle lancuifhing for want of proper ex- 
ercife.—It muft be acknowledged, that the idle, the difflipated, 
and debauched, draw moft plezfare from this fource.— 

Not only their pleafures but their vices are often of the 
focial kind. This makes. the focial principle warm and 
vigorous, and hence perhaps there is moe_ friendfhip 
among men of any other clafs, though confidering the 
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flightnefs of its foundation, fuch friendfhip cannot be very 
lafting.—Even drinking, if not carried, to excefs, is found 
favourable to friendfhip, efpecially in our northefn clin:ates, 
where the affections are naturally cold ; as it produces ari artifi- 
cial warmth of temper, opens and enlarges the heart, and dif- 
pels. the referve natural perhaps to wife men, but inconfiftent 
with friendfhip, which is entirely a connection of the heart.— 

All thofe warm and-elevated defcriptions of friendthip, which 
fo powerfully charm the minds of young people, and reprefent 
it as the height of human felicity, are really romantic among 
us.—When we look round us-into life, we meet with no hing 
cerrefponding to them, except among an happy few in the fe- 
queltered fcenes of life farremoved from the purfuits of intereft 
or ambition.— hefe fentiments of friendthip are original and 
genuine productions ot warmer and happier climes, and adopted 
by us merely out of vanity.—The fame obfervation may be ap- 
plied to the more delicate and interefting attachment between 
the fexes.—The wife and learned of our fex generally treat 
this attachment with great ridicule, as a weaknefs below the 
dignity of aman, and allow no kind of it but what we have in 
connnon with the whole animal creation. They acknowledge, 
that the fairfexare ufeful to us, and a very few will deign to 
confider fome of them as reafonable and agyeeable compa- 
nions.— But it may be queftioned, whether this is not the lan- 
guage of an heart infenfible to the moft refined and exquifite 
pleature human nature is capable of enjoying, or the language 
oi diva rpointed pride, rather than of wifdom and nature.—No 
man ever defpifed the fex who was a favourite with them, nor 
did any one éver {peak contemptuoufly of love, who was 
confcious of loving and being beloved by a woman of merit. 

If we examine into the other pleafures we enjoy as focial be- 
ings, we fhall find many delicacies and refinements admitted 
*by fone, which others who never felt them treat as vifionary 

“and romauntic-—It is no dificult matter to account for this. 
‘There is certainly an original difference in the conftitutions both 
«of men and nations ;_ but this is not fo great as “at. firft view it 
feems to be. Human nature confifts of the fame principles 
wevery where.—I!n fome people one principle is naturally ftronger 
than it is in otvers, but exercife and proper culture will do much 
to fupply the deficiency. The inhabitants of cold climates 
having lefs natural warmth and fenfibility of heart, enter but a 


-Jittle way into thofe refinements of the focial principle, in which 
Vou, IV. | 
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men of a different temper delight. But if fuch refinements are 
capable of affording to the mind innocent and fubftantial pleafure 
it fhould be the bufinefs of phi'ofophy to fearch into the proper 
methods of cultivat.ng and improving them. This ftudy, which 
makes a confiderable part of the philofophy of life and manners, 
has been furprifingly neglected in Great Britain. Whence is 
it that the Englifh with great natural genius. and acutenefs of 
heart, blefled with riches and liberty, are rather a melanchoiy 
and unhappy people? Why is the neighbouring nation, whom 
they deipife for their fhallownefs and-levity, yet awkwardiy 
imitate in the moft ‘frivolous accomplifhments, happy in poverty 
and flavery? We own the one poffcfles a-native chearfulnefs 
and vivacity beyond any people upon earth, but ftill much is 
owing to their cultivating with the greateit care al! the arts 
which enliven and captivate the imagination, foften the heart, 
and give fociety its higheft polifh; while the other is immerfed 
inafevere and fupercilious philofophy, which feems to make 
them too wife to be happy. in confequence of this, we general- 
ly find in Britain men of fenfe and learning fpeaking in a con- 
temptuous manner of all writings addrefled to the imagination 
and the heart, even of fuch as exhibit genuine pictures of life 
and manners. But befides the additional vigour which thete 
give to the powers of the imagination, and the influence they 
have in rendering the affeGtions warmer and more lively, they 
are frequently of the greateftfervice in communicating a know- 
ledge of the world ; a knowledge.the mofl important of any to 
one who is to live in it. and would.wifh to aé& his part with 
propriety and dignity. Moral pa‘nting is undoubtedly the higheft 
and moft ufetul fpecies of pa ning. “Lhe execution may be, and 
enerally is, very wretched, and fuch as has the worft effects in 
mifleading the judgment, and debauching the heart ; but if this 
kind of writing continues to come into the hands of men of 
genius and worth, no room will be left for this compiaint. 
There is a remarkable difference between the inglifh and 
French in theirtafte for focial life. The gentlemen in France 
in all periods of Jife, and even in the moft advanced age, never 
affociate with one another, but fpend all the hours that can be 
{pared from bufinefs or ftudy with the ladies, with the young, 
thegay, and the happy. It is obferved, that the people of this 
rank in France live longer, and, what is of much greater con- 
equence, live more happily, and enjoy their faculties of body 
and mind more entire, in old age, thati any people in Europe. 
In Great Britain we have certain notions of propriety and de- 
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corum, which lead us to think the French marner of 
{pending their hours of freedom from  bufinefs extrenely ri- 
diculovs. But if we examine very attentively into thete 
fentiments of propriety, we fhall not pe:haps find them 
to be built on a very folid foundation. We belit ve that it is 
proper for perfons of the fame age, of the fame fex, of fimilar 
difpofitions and purtuits, to affociate together. But here we 
feem to be deceived by words. If we confult nature and. com- 
mon fenfe, we fhall find that the true.prop iety and harmeny of 
focial li e dspend, upon the connection of people of different 
d.fpofitions and characters, judicioufly blended together. Na- 
tu e has made no individual nor noelafs of people independent 
of the reft of their fpecies, or fufficient for their own happinefs. 
Each fex, each charaéter, each period of life, have their feve- 
ral advantages, and difadvantages ; and that union is the happieft 
aud mot proper, where wants are mutually fupolied.—The fair 
fex fhould naturally expe& to gain from our converfation, 
knowledze, wifdom, and {edatenefs; and they fhould give us 
in exchanze, humanity, politenels, chearfulnefs, tafte, and fen- 
timent.— The levity, the rafhnefs and folly of early life, is 
tempered with the gravity, the caution, and the wildom of age ; 
while the timidity, colduefs of heart, and languor incident to 
declining years, are fupportedand ailifted by the courage, the. 
warmth, and the vivacity of youth.—Old people would find 
great advantage in affociating rather with the young than with 
thofe of their own age-—Many caufes contribute to deftroy 
chearfulnefs iu: the decline of life, befides the natural decay of 
youthful .vivacity. Their few furviving friends and companions | 
are then dropping off. apace; the gay profpeSts, that {welled 
the imagination in more early,and more happy days, are then 
vanifhed; and along with tiem the open, generous, unfufpicions 
temper, and that warm heart which dilated with benevolence to 
all mankind. Thefe are fucceeded by gloom, difguft, fufpicion, © 
and all the f-lfith paffions which four the temper and contraé 
the heart——W hen old people affociate only with one 
another, they mutually increafe thefe unhappy difpofitions, by 
brooding over their difappointments, the degeneracy of’ the 
times, and firch like chearlefs and uncomfo table fubje&s.— 
The converfation of young people difpels this gloom, and com- 
municates a chearfulnefs, and fome.hing elfe perhaps which we 
co not fully underftand, of great confequence to health and the 
prolongation of life. There is an univerfal principle of imita- 
tion among mankind, which difpofes them to catch inftantane- 
eufly, and without being confeions ef it, the refemblap-* *” 
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any action or character that prefents itfelf. his difpofition we 
can often check by ¢he force of reafon, or the affiftance of op- 
pofite impreffions : at other times, it is infurmountable. We 
have numberlefs examples of this in the fimilitude of character 
and manners iutroduced by people living much together, in the 
fudden communications_of terror, of melancholy, of joy, ofthe 
military arder, when nocaufe can be afligned for thefe emoti- 
ons. The communication of nervous diforders, efpecially of 
the convulfive kind, is often fo aftenifhing, that it has been re- 
ferred to fafcination or witchcraft. We willnot pretend to ex- 
plain the nature of this mental infection; but itis a fa& weil 
eflablifhed, that fuch a thing exifts, and that there is fuch a 
principle in nature as an healthy fympathy, as well as a morbid 
mfection. 

An old man who enters into this philofophy, is far from envy- 
ing or proving a eheck on the innocent pleafures of young peo- 
ple, and particula ly of hisown children. On the contrary, 
he attends with delight to the gradual opening of the imagina- 
tion and the dawn of reafon ; he enters by a fecret fort of fym- 
pat'y into their guiltlefs joys, that revive in his memory the 
tender images of his youth, which, as Mr. Addifon obferves, 
by length of time have contracted a foftnefs inexprefiibly 
agreeable ; and thus the evening cf life is protracted to an hap- 
py; honourable, and unenvied old age. 





THE TLEASURES OF IGNORANCE, 


row an effect of thofe ineffable fentiments, and of thofe 
univerfal inftinéts of Deity, it is, that ignorance is beceme the 
inexhauftible fource of delight to Man. We muft take care 
not to confound, asall our Moralifts do, ignorance and- error. 
Ignorance is the work of Nature, and, in many cafes, a bleiling 
to-Man ; whereas error is frequently the fruit of our pretended 
human fciences, and is always an evil. Let our political writers 
fay what they will, while they boaft of our wonderful progreis 


inknowledge, and oppofe to it the barbarifm of paft ages, it. 
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Mio ance w' ich then fet all Europe on fire, and inun-, 
t with bleod, in fettling religi us difputations. A race. 
of ighorants would have kept themfelves quiet. The mifchief 
was doue by perfons who were under the power of error, who, 
at that-time, vaunted 2° much, perhaps, of t’ eir fuperior ilhie 
mination, as we now-a-days do of curs, and into each of whonw 
the European fpirit of education had inftilled this error of’ early 
infancy , Be the firft. 

How many evils does i ignorance conceal from us, which we 
are doomed one day to encounter, in the courfe of human life, 
beyond the poffibility of efcaping ! ! the inconftancy of friends, 
the rev olutions of fortune, calumnies, and the hour of death it- 
felf, fo tremendous to moft men. The knowledge of ills like 
the‘e would mar all the comfort of living. How many bleflings 
does ignorance render fublime ! the illufions of triendfhip, and 
thofe of 1 ve, the perfpeGives of hope, and tie very treafures 
which Sciences infpire delight only when we enter upon the 
ftudy of them, atthe period when the ‘mind.in a fute of ig- 
norance, plurges into the great career. It is the point of contact 
between light and darknefs, which prefents to the eye the moft 
favourable ftate of vifion: thisis the harmonic peint, which ex- 
cites our admiration, wlen we are beginning to fe clearly ; but 
it lafts only a finglé inftant. it vanifhes together with ignorance. 
The elements of Geometry may have impaflioned young minds, 
but never the aged, unlefsin the cafe of certain illuftrious Ma-- 
thematicians, who were proceeding rom difcovery to difcovery. 
Thefe feiences only, and thote palfions, which are fubjected to - 
doubt and chance, form enthufiafts of every age of life, fuchas- ~ 9» * 
chemiftry, avarice, play, and love. ae 

For one pleafure which Science beftows; and caufes to perifh- 
in the beftowing, ignorance prefents: us with a thoufand, which) 
flatter us infinitely more. You demonftrate to me that the Sun® 
is a fixed globe, the attraCtion of which gives to the plan 5.0 | 
half of their movements. Had they, who believed it to 








duéted round the W orld by Apollo, an idea lefs fublime ? They” 

e imagined, at leaft, that the attent‘on of a God pervaded thei 

ie Earth. together with the rays of the Orb of Day. It is Science 

e which has dragged down the chafte Diana’ from her noéturnal » 

T. car: fhe has banifhed the Hamadryads from the antique forefts, 

1g and the gentle Naiads from the fountains. Ignorance had invi- 

d ted the Gods, toupartake of it’s joys and it’s woes: to Man’s 

rs wedding, and to his grave: Scieuce difcerns nothing in 


a either, exceprahe elements merely. She has abandoned Man 
i k 2 
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to his fellow, and thrown him upon. the Earth as.into. a defert. 
Ab! } whatever may be the names which fhe gives to the differ - 
fent k’ igdoms of Nature, | celeftial {pirits, undoubtedly, regu- 
late the uw combinations fo ingenious, fo varied, and fo uniform ; 
and tan, whe could beftow nothing upon himfelf, is the only 
being-in the Univerfe who partakes of intelligence. 

It is not to. the illumination of Science, that the Deity ¢om- 
municates the moft profound fentiment of his attributes, but to 
our ignorance. N ight conveys to the minda much grander idea 
of infinity than all the glare of day. In the day-time, 1 fee 
but one Sun; during the night Idifcern thoufands. Are thofe 
very ftars, fo varioufly coloured, really Suns? Are thofe pla- 
nets, which. revolve around ours, actually inhabited, as ours is? 
From whence came the planet Cybele*, diicovered but yefler- 
day, by a German of the name af Herfchel } 2? It bas been run- 
ning its race {rom the beginning of the Creation, and was, till 
of late, unknown tous.. Whither gothofe uncertainly revolv- 
ing comets, traverfing the regions of unbounded {pace ? Of what 
confifts that milky way which divides the firmanent of Heaven? 
W hatare thofe two dark clouds, placed toward the Antar“ic 
Pole, near the crofs of the South? Can there be ftars which dif- 
fuie darknefs, conformably to the belicf of the Ancients’ Are 
there places in the firmament which the light never reaches? 
The Sun difcovers to me only a terreftrial infinity, and the 
night difclofes an infinity altogether celeftial, O, myfterious 
ignorance, draw thy hallowed curtains over thofe enchanting 
f{pectacles ! Vermitno human Science to apply © to them it’s 
cheerlefs compafies. Let not virtue be reduced, henceforth, 
to look for her reward from the juftice and the fenfibility of a 
Globe ! Permit her to think that there are in t'e Un iverfe, de- 
ftinies far different from thofe which fill up the meafure of woe 
‘upon this Earth. 

: “Science is continually fhewingus the t's boundary of our 
ae reafon, and ignorance is fer ever removing it. I take care, 
in» my folitary rambles, not to a‘k information refpecting the 
*pame and quality of the perfon who owns the caftle which I 
perceive at adiftance. ‘The hiftory of the mafter frequently 

ad sfigures that of the landfcape. It is not fo with the Hiftory 

of Nature ; the more |.er Works are fludied, the more is our 
admiration exeixed. There is one cafe only in which the know- 





* The Engiith, in compliment to their Sovercign, George Ill. give 
it he name of Georgium Sidus. 
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ledge of the works of men is’agreeable to as. it is when the mo- 
Nument which we contemplate has been the abode of goodnels. 
What little fpire is that which I perceive at Montmorency? it 
is that of Saint-Giatian, where Catinat hved the life of a fage, 
and under which his afhes are laid to reft. My foul, cirtam- 
fcribed within the precinéts of a finall village, takes it’s flight, 
and ranges over the’ capacious fphere of the age of Louis XIV. 
and haftens thence to expatiate through a {phere more fublime 
than that of the. World, the {phere of virtue. When I am in- 
capable of procuring for myfelf fuch perfpectives as thefe, igno- 
rance of places anfwers my purpofe much better than die know- 
ledge of then could do. I have no occalion to be informed 
thatfuch a foreft belongs to. an Abbey or toa Dutchy, in order 
to feel how maceflic it is. It’s ancient trees, it’s profound glades, 
it’s felemn, filent folitudes, are fuflicient forme. ‘lhe mo- 
ment I ceafe'to behold Man there, that moment | feela_pre- 
fent Deity. Letme give ever fo little {cope tomy fentiment, 
there is noland{cape but what I am abie to ennoble. Thefe vat 
meadows are metamorphofed into ( iceans ; thefe mift-clad hills 
are iflands emerging above the Horizon ; that city below, isa 
city of Greece, dignified by the :efidence of Socrates and of 
Xexophons» Thanks to my ignorance, I can give the reins to 
the inftinét of my foul. 1 plunge into infinity. 1 prolong the 
diftance of places by t iat of ages; and, to complete the illufi. 
en, I make that enchanted {pot the habitation of virtue. 








OF THE RELIGION AND FESTIVALS OF THE 
SPARTANS. 


Ts E objects of public worfhip at Lacedaemon only infpire 

a profound reverence and an ablolute filence ; neither difcuilions 
nor doubts concerning them are permitted. To adore the gods, 
and honour the heroes, compofes the whole of the religious doc- 
trine of the Spartans. 


_ Among the heroes to whom temples, altars, and ftatues have 
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beenerected, the moft diftinguifhed are Hercules, Caftor, Pot" 
lux, Achilles, Ulyffes, and Lycurgus, Thofe who are aequain-— 
ted With the different traditions of nations .will be furprifed to 
lelen partake with Manelaus in honours aloft divine, 
ftatue of Clytenmmeftra placed by the fide of that of Aga- 

The Spartans are extremely credulous. One of them in the 
night imagined that he fawa fpectre wandering round a tomb. 
He purfued it with his uplifted fpear, crying out, It is in vaine 
that thou attempteft te efeape me, thou fhall die a fecond time. 
It is not the priefts who cherifh this fuperftition among the peo- 
ple, but the ephori. Thofe magiftrates fometines pafs the night 
in the temple of Pafiphae, and the next day relate their dreams 
as realities, 

- Lycurgus, who could not afflume a power over religious opi- 
nions, ‘fuppreffed the abufes they had occafioned. in every” 
otlier country the gods may only be prefented with victims with+ 
out blemifh, which are frequently facrificed with ceremonious 
magnificence. At Sparta the oblations are but of little value, 
and offered with that modefty which becomes fuppliants. Other 
nations importune the gods with indifcreet and long prayers : 
the Spartans only reque{t from them the favour thatythey may 
athieve great actions after having performed good ones; and 
conclude with thefe words, the profound fenfe of which will be 
felt by elevated minds + “ Grant us the fortitude to fupport in-. 
juftice.” The eye is not here offended with the fight of dead 
bodies as among the neighbouring. ftates. Mourning lafts but 
eleven, dajs. :f griefis real, it ought not to be limited to 
time ; ard if fiCitrous, its impofiure-ought -not-to-be prolong- 
ed. Bea 
Hence we. may conclud- thet if the worfhip of the Lacedae- 
monians is, like that of the other Greeks, polluted with errors 
and prejudices in theory, it at leaft in practice abounds in reafon 
and good fenfe. 

The Athenians have imagined they fhould detain Vidtory with 
themfelves, by reprefenting that divinity without wings. For 
the fame reafon the Spartans have fometimes reprefented Mars 
and Venus inchains. That warlike nation has given arms to 
oe and put a {pear in the hands of all the god: and goddef- 

. The Spartans haye placed the ftatue of Death by the fide 
of that of Sleep, that they may accultom themfelves to behold 
both with the fame eye. They have decicated a temple to the 
Mules, becaufe they march to battle to the melodious founds of 
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the flute or the lyre ; angther to Neptune who fhakes the earth, 
becaufe they inhabit a country fubje& to frequent earthquakes; 
and another to Fear, becaufe there are falutary fears, fuch as 
the fear of the laws. 

They celebrate a great number of feftivals, in the greater 
part of which I have feen three chorufes of old men, men of 


mature age, and boys, march in order, t.e old men finging thefe 
words | 


In days long paft and gone were we 
Young, vigorous, hardy, brave, and free. 


To which the men of mature age anfwer: 


We who fucceed you now are fo, 
As thofe who dare to doubt fhall know. 


While the children who follow them reply : 


The fame fhall we one day be feen, 
And e’en furpafs what you have been. 


In the feftivals of Bacchus I have feen women, to the number 
of eleven, difpute the prize in running; and | have followed 
the maidens of Sparta when, in the midft of joyful acclamations 
of the people, they have repaired in chariots to the little town of 
Therapne, to prefent their offeringsat the tomb of Menelaus 
and Helen. 

During the feftival of Apollo, furnamed Carneus, which is 
annually celebrated toward thevend of the fummer, and which 
lafts nine days, I have been prefent at the competitions of the 
players on the cithara. I faw erected round the city nine 
booths, or arbours, in the form of tents, in which every day’ 
new guefts, to the number of eighty-one, nine for each tent, 
take their repafts. Certain officers, appointed by lot, attend, 
to maintain order ; and the whole-is conducted by the repeated 
proclamation of a herald. ‘his is the image of acainpyoyet. , 
has it not much immediate relation to war; for nothing May 
interrupt this feftival, and however imminent the danger may 
be, the army muft wait till it is concluded before it takes the 
field. he = 
The fame religious refpect detains the Lacedszemonians at 
home during the feftival of Hyacinth, celebrated in the fpring, 
and efpecially by the inhabitants of Amyclae. Tradition relates 
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that Hyacinth, the fon of aking of !.acedaemon, was paflionately 
beloved by Apollo; that Zephyr, jealous of his beauty, directed 
ou him the quoit that deprived him of life, and that Apollo who 
had thrown it could only confole himfelf for his death by chang- 
ing the young prince into the flower which bears his name. An- 
nual gaines were inftituted, the firft and third days of which 
only exhibited fadnefs and mourning. The fecond is a day of. 
rejoicing, and all Lacedaemon abandons itfelf to the intoxication 
of joy ; it isa day ofliberty, andon it the flaves eat atthe fame 
table with their mafters. 

Cn every fie are feen chorufes of boys, clad only in a tunic, 
fome playing on the lyre, or celebrating Hyacinth in ancient 
fongs accompanied by the flute, others executing dances, and 
others on horfeback, difplaying their dexterity im-the.place fet 
apart for fuch exhibition. : 

Soon after the pomp, or folemn proceffion, advances towards 
Amyclae, conducted by a leader who, under the name of legate, 
is appointed to offer in the temple of Apollo the vows of the 
fiate. As foonas this proceflion has -arrived‘at the place of. its 
deftination, a folemn facrifice commences by pouring forth, as- 
a libation, wine and milk within the altar which ferves as a bale 
to the ftatue. This altar is the tomb of Hyacinth’ Around 
it are ranged twenty or five and twenty boys, and. as many, 
young maidens, who fing in the moft charming concert in pre- 


fence of many of the magiftrates of Lacedaemon. For in this- 


city, as well as throughout all Greece; religious ceremonies are, 
the care of government, and kings and their children confider it 
as their duty to take a principal part in them. In our time we 
jhave feen Ageli'aus, after the moft hilliant viGtories, take the 
place affigned him by the mafter of the chorus, and, undiftin- 
guifhed from the other citizens, fing with them the hymn of 
Apollo in the feftival of Hyacinth. 

The.difcipline ot the Spartans is fuch that their pleafures are 
ever accompanied witha certain decency. Even during the fe- 
flivals of Bacchus, whether in the city or the country, no perlon 


“ventines to trangrefs the law which prohibi s the unmederase 


ule of wine. 
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ON THE INVENTION OF TELESCOPES AND MI- 


CROSCOPES, WITH THEIR FIRST IMPROVE- 
MENTS. 


[BY JOSEPH PRIESTLEY, LL.D. F.R.S. | 


Es was in'this period of my hiftory that mankind began to de- 
rive an advantage from the fcience of opties, which mult have 
appeared aj priori, to ‘ave been out of the power of fcience to 
beftow. For who-could have imagined that the refraction of 
iight in glafs, and other :tranfparent fubftances, the fame power 
by which a ftraight rod appears crooked in water, whereby vi- 
fion is varioufl, diftoited, and whereby we are liable to innu- 
merable deceptions, fhoula ever be fo circumftanced, as to exe 
tend the bounds of fight, enabling us to diftinguifh objects vatt- 
ly too remote, or too fimall for our natural organs. Upon this 
} principle, “however, depends the conftru€tion of the telefcope, 
which not only gives us a diftinét view of diftant terreftrial ob- 
ject, without the trouble of conveying ourfelves to them, but 
enables us tqyextend our enquiries to the utmoft boundary of 
the folar fyftem, and even carries us far beyond it. 

The application of the fame powers in nature alfo produced 
the microfcepe, which gives us an infight into the minute, but no 
lefs wonderful works of God in the creation around us ; unfold. 
ing the admirable ftru€ture of plants and animals, and difplaying 
to us the exquifite texture of their conftituent parts. By means 
of thefe inftruments, the bounds of human knowledge have been 
amazingly extended, and by the fame helps new and exhaultlefs 
a of information and pleafure are continually opehing to 

: fo that a perfon whe is poffeffed of thofe inftruments, and 
me, as a tufte which every man ought to be afhamed to be def- 
titute 6f, can never want fubjects of the méft rational enter- 








tainment. i. 
With refpe& to th's great addition to our furniture, both forte 
the purfuits of {cience, and for the elegant enjoyment of life, 
human genius has but little to boaft; the invention, if it may 
be fo called, having beenas cafual, and as unexpected, asit is, » 
in its own nature, extraordinary. This hiftory, therefore, fur- 
nifhes a ftriking leffon to all philofophers, not to defpife the moft 
- trifling obfervation ; or to withdraw their attention and ftudy 
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from thofe powers of nature, or even thole fingle fa&sy> which 
may feem, at fintt fight, to be the moft infignificant,-and the 
molt remote from every poffible ufe. Every-new»fa&, or pro- 
perty of any of the conftituent parts of naturé, fhould.be care- 
fully: examined, as a treafure of unknown value, the real worth 
of which tine, and the d‘fcovery of other kindred powers in .na- 
ture, may bring to light. 

‘The very great importance of the telefcope, has made the 
firft difcovery of it an interefting’ fubje& of enquiry; and not- 
-withftanding it is agreed, on all hands, that t’.e firft conftruGion 
of this inftrument was a cafual thing. and that the rationale of 
it was not known till many years after, we find feveral. candi- 
-dates for this {mall portion of honour, .Defcartes confiders 
James Metius, aperfon who was no mathematician, though his 
father and brother had applied to thofe {ciences, as the firftcon- 
flructor ofa telefcope ; and fays, that, as he was amufing him- 
felt with making mirrors, and burning glafles, he cafually 
thought of looking through two of his lenfes at atime; and 
that happening to make one that was convex, and another that 
was concave; and happening alfo, to hit upon a pretty good ad- 
juftment of them, he found that, by looking through them, dif- 
tant objects appeared very large and diftinét. An ia&, without 
knowing it, he had made a telefcope. 

Other perfons fay, that this me difcovery was firft made 
by John Lipperfheim, a maker of fpeétacles at Middleburgh, or 
rather by his children; who, like Metius, were diverting them- | 

. felves with looking through two glaffes at a time, and-placing 
, them at different diftances from one another. But - Borellus, 

the author of a book entitled Devero telefcopii inventore, gives 

thishonour to Zacharias Joannides, i. ¢. Janfen, another maker 
_,» of fpe&tacles at the fame place, who made the firft telefcope in 
1590; and it feems now to be the general opinion that this ac- 
count of Borellus is the moft probable. 

Indeed, Borel!us's account of the difcovery of telefcopes is fo 


is © ciscumftantial, and fo well authenticated, that it does not feem 





Je tocall it in queftion. It is not irue, he fays, that this 
great difcovery was made by a perfon who was no philofopher ; 
for Zacharias Janfen was a diligent enquirer‘into nature; and 
being engeged in thefe purfuits, he was trying what 1fes could 
be made of lenfes for thofe purpofes, when he fortunately hit 
upon the conftruction. 

This ingenious mechanic, or rather philofopher, had no foon- 
er found the arrangement of glafles‘ that produced the effec he 
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defired, than he enclofed them in a tube, and ran with his in- 
ftrumentto Prince Maurice, who immediately conceiving that 
it might be of ufe to him in his wars, delired the author to keep 
it a fecret. But this, though attempted for fome time, was 
found to be impoffible ; and feveral perfons iu that city immedi- 
ately applied themfelves to the making and felling of telefcopes. 
One of the moft diftinguifhed of thefe was Hans Laprey, called 
Lipperfheim by Sirturus. By him fome perfon in Holland being 
early fupplied with a telefcope, he paffed with many for the in- 
ventor ; but both Metius above mentioned, and Cornelius Dre- 
bell, of Alcmar, in Holland, applied to the inventor himfelf in 

1620; asalfo did Galileo, and many others.* The firft tele- 
ftope mide by Janfen did not exceed 15 or 16 inches in length; 
but Sirturus, who fays that he had feen it, and made ufe of it, 
thought it the beft that he had ever examinedt. 

Janfen, having a philofophical turn, prefently applied his in- 
ftrument to fuch purpofes as he had in view when he hit upor 
the conftruction. Direting it towards celeftial objects, he dif- 
tinétly viewed the fpots on the face of the mioon, and difcovered 
many new ftars, particularly feven pretty confiderable ones in the 
great bear. Hisfon, Jonnes Zacharide, noted the lucid circle 
near the Jimb of the moon, from whence feveral rays feem to 
dart in different directions ; and he fays, that the full moon view- 
ed throuzh this inftrument, did not appear flat, but was evi- 
dently f{pherical, the middle part being prominent ty] upiter alfo, 
he fays, appeared round, and rather f{pherical ; and fometimes 
he perceived two, fometimes three, and at the moft four finall 
ftars, a little above or below him; and, as far as he could ob- 
ferve, they performed revolutions round him; but this, he 
fays, he leaves to the confideration of aftronomers.§ This I 
make no doubt, was the firft obfervation of the fitellites of Ju- 
piter, though the perfon who made it was not aware of the im: 
portance of his difcovery. _ 

- One Francis Fontana, an Italian, alfo claims-the invention ; 
but as he did not pretend to have made it before the year 16¢8; 
-and as it is well known that the-iaftruments wére neve and fold 
in Holland, fome time before, his pretenfior® toa iecond diX<e- 
very are not much regarded.° 


's # De vero telefenpii inventore, .3$7. 


; - P- 24, 30. 
Ib. p. 39. § Ib. p. 40. 
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There are fome, who fay, that Galileo was the inventor of 
telefcopes ; but he himfelf acknowledges, that he firft heard of 
the inftrument from a German ;* but he fays that, being  infor- 
med of nothing more than the effects of it, firft by common re- 
port, anda few days after by a French nobleman, J. Badovere, 
at Paris, he himfelf difcovered the conftrudtion, by confidering 
the nature of refra&tion.t If this be true, he had much more 
real merit than the inventor himfelf. But Montucla queftions 
the veracity of this great man in this cafe, efpecially as he pre+ 
tended that he did not know fo much as the form of the glafles 
which the Dutch inftrument makers made ufe of, and that he 
difcovered a priori, that botha convex and concave glafs were 
neceflary for the purpofe, which is sot true in fat. Tome, 
however, it appears very probable, that this philofopher might, 
before he purchafed any telefcope of Janfen, have received a 
very impertect account of the inflrument, perhaps from a rerfon 
who had only looked through it, and knew nothing of its con- 
ftruction. But being merely certified of the poffibility of eff-c- 
ing the purpofe of atelefcope, may well be fuppofed to put a 
man of fo much genius and curiofity as Galileo upon making 
trials, which might enable him to accomplith the thing, even 
though he could not give a perfectly rational accountof the 

wers of it; and might in many refpedts, be very much wifta- 

en concerning it. 1 am not willing, without the cleareft grounds, 
to queftion the veracity of fo refpeCtable a perfon as Gali, 

The account of what Galileo actually did in this bufinefs, is 
fo circumftantially related by the author of his life, pretixed-to 
the quarto edition of his works, printed at Venice, in 1744, and 
it contains fo many particulars, which cannot but be pleafing 
te every perfon who is interefted in the hiltory of telefcopes, 
that I fhall abridge a part of it, intermixing circumftances col- 
lected from other accounts. 

About April or May, in 1609, it was reported at Venice, 
where Galileo (who was profeffor of mathematics in the univer- 
fity of Padyla) then happened to be, that a Dutchman had pre- 
fented to Count Maurice of Naffau, a certain optical inftru- 
ment, by means of which, diftant objects appeared as if they 
were near: but no farther account of the difcovery had reached 
that place, though this was near twenty years after the firft dif- 


* Severien’s Hiftoire, p. 247. 
+ Nuncius Siderens, p- 4. 
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eovery. Struck however with this account, Galileo inftantly 
returned to Padua, confidering what kind of an inftrument this 
muft be. The night following the conftruction occurred to him ; 
and the day a‘ter, putting the parts of the inftrument together, 
ashe had previoufly conceived. of it, and notwithftanding the 
imperfedticn of the glaffes that he could then procure, the effec& 
anlwered his expectations, as he prefently acquainted his friends 
at Venice : to which place he fix days afterwards, carried ano- 
ther, and a better: inftrument that he had made, and where, from 
feveral eminences, he fhewed to fome of the principal fenators 
of that republic, a variety of diftant objects, to their very 
great aftonifhment. When he had made farther improvements 
in the inftrument, he with his ufual generofity, and franknefs in 
communicating his difcoveries, made a prefent of one of them 
to the Doge, Leonardo Donati, and, at thé fame time, to all 
the fenate of Venice ;. giving along with the inftrument, a writ. 
ten paper, in which he explained the ftrudture and wonderful 
ufes tuat might be made of it, both by land andat fer In re- 
turn for fo noble an entertainment, the republic, on the oasth of 
Auguft, inthe fame year, more than trippled his falary as pro- 
feffor. 

Our philofopher having amufed himfelf for fome time -with 
the view of terreftrial objeéts, at length directed his tube to- 
wards the heavens.; and, obferving the moon, he found that the 
furface of it was diverfified with hills and vallies, like the earth. 
He found that the via latea and nebulae confifted of acolledti- 
on of fixed ftars, which, on account either of their vaft diftance, 
or extreme fmallnefs, were invifible to the nakedeye. He alld 
difcavered innumerable fixed ftars difperfed over the face of the 
heavens, which had been unknown to all the ancients; and ex- 
amining Jupiter, with a better inftruinent than any he had made 
bef.re, he found that he was accoinpanied by four ftars, which , 
in certain fixed periods, performed revolutions round hin ; 
and which, in honour of the houie of Medici, he called Medice- 
an planets. ; 

‘this difcovery he made in January 1610, new le and 
continuing his obfervations the whole of February follo ings mm 
the beginning of March next he publifhed an account of all his 
difcoveries, in his Nuncius Sidereus, printed at Venice,. and 
dedicated to’ Cofimo, great Duke of Tufcany, who, by a letter 
which he wrote to him on the soth of July, 1610, invited him 
to quit Padua, and afligned him an ample flipend, as primate 
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and extraordinary profeffor at Pifa, but without any obligation 
to read lectures, or to refide. 

The extraordinary difcoveries contained in the Nuncius Side- 
reus, which was immediately reprinted, both in Germany and: 
France, was the caufe of much fgeculation and debate among 
the philofophers and aftronomers of that time ; many of whom 
could not be brought to give any credit to Galileo's account, 
while others endeavoured to decry his difcoveries, as being no- 
thing more than fiCtions, or illufions. Some could not be pre- 
vailed uponeven to look through a telefcope ; fo devoted were 
they to the fyflem of Ariftotle, and fo averfe to admit any 
other fource of knowledge befides his writ-ngs*. When it was 
found to be in vain to oppofe the evidence of fenfe, fome did 
not fcruple to affert, that the invention was taken from Arifto- 
tle ; and preducing a paffage from his writings, in which he at- 
tempts to give a reaicn why flars are feen in the day time from 
the bottom of a deep well, faid that the well correfponded to 
the tube of the telefcope. and that the vapours which arofe from 
it, gave the -hint of putting glaffes into it, and Jaftly, that in 
both cafes, the fight is ftrengthened by the tranfmiffion of the 
rays, through athick and dark medium. Galjleo himfelf tells 
thisflery with a great deal of humour, comparing fuch men to 
alchymifls, who imagine that the art cf making gold was known 
to the ancients, but lay, concealed under the fables of the 
posts. T 

In the beginning of July, of the fame year 1610, Galilee, 
being flill at Padua, are getting an imperfe& view of Saturn's 
ring, imagined that that planet confifted of three parts; and. 
therefore, in the account which he gave of this difcovery to his 
friends, he calls it planetam tergeminum. 

While he was ftill at Padua, which muft have been e:ther in 
the fame month of July, or the beginning of Auguft following, 
he obferved fome {pots on the face of the fun; but, contrary to 
his ufual cuftom, he didnot chufe, at that time, to publifh his 
difcovery ; partly for fear of incurring more of the hatred of 
many obftinate Peripatetics; and partly, in order to make more 
ex2& Oblervations on this remarkable phaenomenon, and to 
forrg fome conjecture concerning the probable canfe of it. He 
therefore contented himfelf with communicating his cbfervations 
to fome of his friends at l’'adua and Venice, among whem I] find 


* Vita' del Galjieo, p. 57, &c. 
+ Galileo’s Works, vol. iv. p. 9% 
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the name of father Paul. Thisdelay, however, was the caufe _ 
of this difcovery being contefted with him by the famous Schei- 
ner, who likewife made the fame obfervation in O&tober 1611, 
and f£ fuppo-e had anticipated Galileo in the publication ef 
its: 





OBSERVATIONS. on tHe BLACK. ANTS or 
AFRICA,* 


BY THE ABBE POIRET, 


"Tse ants which are of the fmalleft kind, trequent apar 
ments, where they infinuate themfelves into cupbeards, attack 
fweetmeats, preferves, &e. and multiply fo faft, efpecially in 
warm countries, that it is almoft impoffible to get rid of them, 
Having been abfent for a few days from La Calle, on my return, 
I-found the apartments where I kept my colleGion ot infects, . 
filled with thoufands of thefe ants, and they had made fuch ha-- 
vock, that I was obliged to procure a new one, nor could I fe- 
eure it from their frefh attacks, but by putting into my boxes a 
great deal of camphor and turpentine. I afterwards fufpended 
them from the ceiling, with rop s dipped in the oil of turpentine, 
which I from time to time renewed, and: this method was at. . 
tended with complete fuccefs. 

Having in this manner fecured: my infects, I refolved totake 
advantage-of ihe vifit paid me by thefe~- ants, to ftudy their - 
manners, and amufe myfelf with a few experiments.—Though 
very accurate obfervations have been made on this {mall repub. 
lic, I hope I may be: permitted to add fome new ones, as their - 
induftry and. labour have often excited my admiration. 

There are few beings in nature more a¢tive and laborious than 
the ant, if we except the induftrious bee. By means of a fimall | 
lizard, half putrid, which] placed upon a box where I had fome 
fhrubs, I colleéted in lefs than twelve Lour; feveral ‘millions of . 
them. It was extremely amufing to fee them flocking from all . 


* Fermica nigra. ‘Tota nigra nitida, tibiie cinerafcentibys. Linn.4 
Lia 
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-quarters, though I kiow not from what parts they had come. 
They attacked their prey with fo much fury, that it was entire- 
ly devoured before the next morning, and the ants had already 
taken up their lodgings in the box. Uaving placed on it feve- 
ral fall birds, they feon converter them into fkeletons, and 
with fo much dexterity, that art could not have freed them more 
perféGily from every greafy and cartilaginous part. ‘There are 
no better or more fkilful anatomifts, and chofe who apply to this 
{ciénce,’ may profit by the labors of the ants; but one ruft 
watch them clofely, becaufe they feize upon the bones alfo, af- 
ter having cut the nerves which unite them. 

- Nothing is more wonderful than to fee thefe ants, fcarcely vi- 
fible, take up heavy burdens, and load themfelves with enor- 
mov. rocks, which they tranfport to a great diftance, without 
being ftopped by the valleys, mountains, or precipices, which 
they meet with in their way. Ihave feen fome of them loaded 
with a leg or a thigh, half-devoured, defcend with great’ cou- 
rage fom the brim of a veffel, fifteen inch s high, which grew 
narrower towards the bale, and formed a dangerous and fteep 
precipice, and with their booty repair to their commen habita- 
tion, fiuatedat the bottom of the veflel, Three, fix, or at 
moft eight, were fufficient to defeend with a burden thirty times 
as large as themfelves, and in thefe operations they affiil each 
Other with wonderful intelligence. Whilft fome lay hold of the 
burden, and drag it with their claws, others place themfelves 
below it, and raife it up, in order to render it eafier to be tranf- 
ported, iftheywneet with an infurmountable obftacle, they drag 
their burden backwards, without being difcouraged, carry away 
the obftacle if they can, or have recourfe to other means, ace 
cording to cicumftances. 

. ‘It would be very difficult, even with the moit ferupulous 
attention, to guefs the intention of all their manoeuvres. Scarce- 
}y have they founda confiderable prey, fuch as a bird, when 
they begin by furrounding it with earth, fand, and gravel, until, 
it isentirely covered; when they wilh to make a repaft, they 
uncover fuch parts as they are defirows of attacking, . and when 
they have dore, cover them carefully up again. What then 
is their view in thefe fatiguing operations, which they confider 
as fo effential, that if they deftroy the heap of earth which 
covers the carcafe, they are in great hafte to reftore it ? Is it 
to conceal their prey from other voracious infeéts ? Or to facir 
litate their Iabor, by forming a kind of glacis or gentle flope 
to the mofi elevated parts of the animal, or to hide their ope- 
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rations from the eyes of the fpeétators, or rather to fhelter 
themfelves fromthe heat of the fun?* Whatever may be the 


cafe, it is probable, that all t'efe great labors tenc only to. 


procure peaceful enjoyments to the republic, for which they fa- 
crifice even the moments of repofe. 

if they are engaged with aily,a beetle, or any other infect 
of moderate fize, they attack it m great numbers, feize it, and 
convey it alive into their obfcure cavern, where it finds its pu- 
nifhment and its tomb. Ihave feen them in this manner attack 
and overcome very large may-bugs, which I obandoned to their 
voracity. Thefe combats took place at the bottem of a high 
brimmed veffel, where by. means ot fome bait I had affembled 
whole multitudes of thefe ants. They feize the animal by thie 
claws, antennae, and the extremities of its wings, and notwith- 
ftanding its efforts, drag with great courage this coloffus turned 
upon its back tewards the place of its deftination. The latter, 
raifing itfelf up, moves about. with great violence, and by its ef- 
forts to ef{cape, draws after ita number of ants, which hang 
iton all fides; but its ftrength is foon exhaufted, and it yields 
to the multiplied efforts of its enemies. It has not even the hope 


of faving itfelf by flight. If it attempts this, the enemiés 
which it carries along. with it cut off its legs, and it is conducted” 


to.the dark cave, the mouth of which is often too narrow. Inthis 
cafe, after. having tried to. make the animal enter by every 
means poflible, they enlarge the opening, and tranfport by pieces 
what cannot be carried in entire. 

It. is not.fufficient for the Obferver of Nature to. follow, ftep 
by ftep, the operations of thefe infects ; he muft alfo make a 
trial of their inftin&t. By this he will eafily perceive that thefe 
fall animals arenot mere machines, but that they know ver 
well how to combine the means with the end, and that if they 
a e turned from their ordinary route, they chyofe another, fuited 
to prefent circumftances : of the truth of this, my {fimall’repub- 
lic furnifhed me a proof. Having pierced a lizard with a long 
black pin, I fupported the extremities of it on the brims of a 
veffel, fo that the prey-hung in the middle. There. was no other 
way, therefore, of reaching it but by the pin; and this bridge 
was fo narrow, that only one ant could pais it at once ; and when 
two met, oneof them was obliged to crawl over the back of 


* The fun was fo fcorching in the corner where they were, that 
they ceafed to labo&r during the great heat, except when I fercened 
them by a veile] or feme other inftrument. 
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the other. My ants, attraéted by the fmell; foon found the - 


fource of its-emanations; they haftened ‘thither in crowds, for: 


it was eafy toreach it; but the difficulty ‘was how toreturn, 
and tu-return loaded. As they impededione another; they 
tumbled down by dozens: the diforder was terrible; in~ fhort, 
fatigued by their embarraflment»and falls, they refolved to 
abandon their labour, and remain fixed to their prey, which they 
devoured at their leifure. 

In this fituation they were under no uneafinefs how they 


fhould live: but the common.intereft fuffered, andteo great an : 


attention to felt. is ihe moft deftruétive vice of republics. Thefe 


republics, therefore, could riot endure toremain long at a diftance: 


from their country, notwithftanding their advantageous pofition. . 


Theif common labours were interrupted ; provifions were wanb- . 


ig to. the magazine ; the family languifhed, and the young 
died of hunger. But what was to be done? Every time they 
attempted to pafs the bridge, new comers blocked up the paflage, 


“and there were frequent, though not dangerous, falls. Directed 


by experience, thefe intrepid republicans refolved to let them- 
felves drop, together with their burthens, not from the bridge, 
but from the inferior part of the lizard, which almoft touched 
the bottom of the veffel. When they had difcovered this method 


they precipitated themfelves in crowds, with their loads, and. 
clambered up the fides of the-veffel.. They were then all again . 


in motion, and. there were no more obftacles,.and no more em- 
baraflment. Someof them, it is true, difturbed this order, 


but the -greater part of them obferved it with the utmoft atten-, 


tion. 


I could only colle& a very fmall number of obfervations res . 
ip2éting the. manners of ‘thefe ants. This part requires in the: 
obferver much precifion, a: well as difcernment; and the moft + 


delicate touch. ‘The members of a particular fociety, united 
for the common intereft, ought to exclude from their body, eve- 
ry ftranger who mixes amongft them, in order to fhate their 
riches, even:by taking a part in their labours. The republican 
fpirit of the ants feems, however, to-deviate from this princi- 
ple. What Iremarked on this point, is as follows: Having 
feveral times tranfported foie of thefe.infe&ts from one ant- 
hillock to another, or rather having caft them iato the midft of 
the plunderers, their prefence at firft occafioned fome diforder, 


but tranquillity was foon again. reftored. The flranger being. 


ssceived, and incorporated with the reft, immediately began to 
kabour for the common intereft, without being in the leaft diftur. 


= 
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bed. My ants, however, being of the fmalleft fpecies, asd 
have already obferved, I could not long follow thefe new citi- 
zens, As it iseafy to confound them, I dare not advance any 
thing certain on tie fubje&. ‘ 

But. what follows is ftill more difficult to be explained. Hav- 
ing maimed fome of them, which I placed in the way of thofe, 
that were at work, the firft which arrived feemed to be confide- 
rably agitated and ran up and down as if in.a manner 
loft. Another foon came up; and in a little time, the. 
re{t_ were made acquainted with ‘this’ circumftance ; upon 
which, the whole multitude were thrown into diforder, and. 
their labours were fufpended. They ran in crowds to, 
pay a vilit to the lame ant. Some contenting themfelves 
with examining it, paffed on, and refumed their labour ; others. 
laid hold of it, and having dragged it along for fome time, quit- 
ted it. At length, one ofthem feizing it, removed it from the. 
crowd, and having conducted it toa diftance from the ant-hil- 
Jock, left it to itfelf. How many reflections might be made 
upon fo fingular a fact! but before this, how many things are. 
there to be obferved! the order which the ants follow in their 
labours, is flill to be remarked. Every one knows that they, 
generally form twodiftine lines, efpecially when the ant-hbill is 
at a diftance from the plac2 to which they goto plunder. One, 
of thefe lines is formed by ants, who are going unloaded to their 
Jabour, and the other by thofe which return with burdens. This 
orcer, hewever, is never foexact but that it is often interrupt» 
ed. ‘The nearer the ant-hill is to the foot where they are em- 
ployed, the lefs order is obferved. It is, indeed, much lefs 
neceflary than on long journeys. Several of them alfo may be. 
perceived running hither and thither, without feeming to have 
any particular object in view, and fometimes they approach 
other ants, who in appearance have nothing todo. The. latter 
feem to be in great agitation, and return to their work. Are: 
thefe wandering antsa kind of overfeers to incite the indolent, 
and prevent them from being idle? But do thefe animals re~ 
quire any o her incitement than their own inftin& to difcharge- 
thofe functions for which they are deftined by nature ? Befides, 
in afligning intelfigence to beings fo remo e from us, we ought 
to be extremely cautious, and to oblerve well before we hazard 
an affertion, Buta fondnefsfor the marvellous, often makes 
us give a chimerical intelligence to thofe fmall infects, which. 
eccupy one ofthe loweftJinks in thegreat,chain of animals, 
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MANNER or PREPARING SAGO» 


Ts E Sago tree, or Pala Saguerifera, which grows natu- 
rally in the forefts of the peninfula of Malacca, requires no cul- 
ture. It rifes fometimes to the height of about twenty-five or 
thirty feet, and its trunk becomes fo large, that a man can fearce- 
ly embrace it. 1+ propagates of itfelf by feed and fhoots ; ne- 
verthelefs the Malays form confiderable plantations of it, and it 
is one of their principal re‘ources for food. It may be faid, that: 
this tree is one of the richeft prefents of nature. 

The woody bark of the Sago tree is about an inch in thick- 
nefs, and covers a multitude of long fibres, which being inter- 
woven one with another, envelope a mafs of a gummy farirace- 
ous fubftance. When the tree is ripe, and ready to produce 
it, the extremities of its palms are covered with a white dulft, 
which tran{pires through the pores of the Jeaves. The Malays 
then cut down the tree, and divide it into feveral blocks, which 
they fplit into quarters lengthwife, and extract the farinaceous 
fubftance which it contains, and which acheres to the fibres that 
furround it. They then dilute the whole in common water, and 
ftr.in it through a piece of fine cloth to feparate all the fibres. 
from it; and when the pafte has loft part of its moifture by eva- 
poration, they put it into earthen moulds of different forms, in 
which it dries, and becomes hard. This pafte forms a wholefome- 
nourifhment, and will keepfor feveral years. 

When they eat Sago, the Indians are contented with difit- 
ing it in water, but fometimes they boil it, Ti ey have the art 
of feparating the flour-of this fubfance, and of reducing it inte 
fixall grains, almoft of the faine fhape and fize as thoft of rice. 
Sago prepared in this manner’ is preferable to the other fer va- 
letudinaries, antold people; it is an éxcellent remedy for dil- 

orders of the breaft... When boiled in pure water, it becomes 
reduced to a kind of white jelly, which is very agreeable to the 
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LETTER rrom Mr. POPE ro Dr. SWIFT, 1s Ane 
swer TO A LETTER rrom tue DODTOR, PERs- 


SUADING Mr. POPE. to CHANGE ais RELL 


~ GION, 


Binfield Dec. 8, 1713. 
Duar Sir, 


N OT totrouble you at prefent with the recital of all my 
obligations to you, I fall only mention two things, which I 
take particularly well of you ; your defire that I fhould write to 
you, and your propofal of giving me twenty guineas to change 
my religion : which laf you muft give me leave to make the 
fubje& of this letter. 

Sure no clergyman ever offered fo much, out of his own purfe 
forthe fake of any religion. “Tis almoft as many pieces of 
gold as an apoftle could get of filver from the priefts ef old, on 
e much more valuable confideration. I believe it will be bet- 
ter worth while to prepofe a change of my faith by fubfcripti- 
on, than a tranflation of Homer. Andto convince you how 
well difpofed £ am to the reformation, | fhall be content, if you 
will prevail with my Lord-Treafurer, andthe miniftry, to rife 
to the fame fum, each of them, on this pious account, as m 
Lord Halifax has done on the profane one. Iam afraid there 
is no being at once a poet anda good Chriftian ; and Iam very 
much firaitened between two, while the Whigs feem willing to 
contribute as much to continue me the one, as you would to 
make me the ot'er. But if you can move every man in the 
government, that has above 10,0001. a year, to fubfcribe as 
much as yourfelf, I fhall become a convert, as moft men do, 
when the Lords turn it tomy intereft. I know they have the 
truth of religion fo much at heart, that they would certainly 
give more to have one goed fubjecét trandated from popery to 
the church of England, than twenty heathenifh authors out of 
any unknown tongue into ours. I therefore commiffion yon, 
Mr. Dean, with full authority to tranfaG this affair inmy name, 
‘and to propofe as follows: 

' Firft, That as to the head of our church, the pope, I may en- 
Pe2ge to renounce his power, whenfoever I fhall receive any par- 
‘@Scular indulgences from the head of your church, the queen. 
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As to communion in one kind, I fhall alfo promife to change 
jt for communion in both, as foon as the miniftry will allow me 
wherewithal to eat and to drink, 

For invocations to faints, mine fhall be turned te dedications 
‘to finners, when I fhall find the great ones of this world as_wil- 
ling to do me any good, as I believe thofe of the other are. 

You fee I {hall not be obftinate in the main points. But there 
is one article I muft referve, and which you feemed not unwil- 
ling to allow me, prayer for the dead. There are people, to 
whofe fouls I with as well as tumy own, and I muft crave 
leave humbly to lay before them, that though their {ub{criptions 
above mentioned will fuffice for mytelf, there are neceflary per- 
quifites and additions, which I muft déthand on the fcore of this 
charitable article. It is alfo to be confidered, that the greater 
part of thofe whofe fouls Iam moft concerned for, were unfor- 
tunately hereticks, {chifmatics, poets, painters, or perfons of 
fuch lives and manners, as few or no churches are willing to 
fave. The expence will therefore be the greater to make an ef- 
fectual provifion for the faid fouls. Old Dryden, though a Ro- 
man Catholic, was a poet, and ’tis revealed in the vifions of fome 
ancient faints, that no poet was ever faved under fome hundreds 
of maffes. I cannot fet his delivery from purgatory at lefs than 
sol. fterling. Walfh was not only a Socinian, (but what you 
will own is harder to be faved) a Whig. He cannot modeftly 
be rated at lefsthan a hundred. L’Eftrange being a Tory, we 
compute him but at 20]. which I hope no friend of the party can 
deny to give to keep him from damning in the rext life, confi- 
dering they never gave him fix-pence to keep him. from ftarv- 
ing in this. All thistogether amounts to 170). 

In the next place, I mult defire you to reprefent that there | 
are feveral of my friends yet living, whoml|defign, God wit 
ling, to out-live, in confideration of legacies, out of which, it 
is a doctrine in the reformed church, that not a farthing fhall 
be allowed to fave their fouls who gave them. There is one who 
will die within thefe few months, one Mr. Jervas, who hath 
grievoufly offended in making the likenefs of almoft all things in 
heaven above or earth below. And one Mr. Gay, an unhappy 
youth, that writes paftorals during the time of divine fervice} 
whofe cafe is the more deplorable, as he bath miferably lavilhet 
away all that filver he fhould have referved for his foul’s health 
in buttons and loops for his coat. 1 cannot pretend to have 
thefe people honeftly faved under fome hundred pounds, whether} ' 
you confider the difficulty of fuch a work, or the extreme. loveg’ 
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and tendernefs I bear them, which will infallibly make me puch 
this charity as far as Lam able. 
There is but one more whofe falvatizn I infft upon, and then 
T have done: but indeed it may prove of fo much greater 
charge than ali the reft, that 1 will only lay the cafe before 
ou and the miniftry, and leave-it to their prudence and gene- 
rofity what fum they fhall think fit to beftow upon it. The per- 
fon I mean is Dr. Swift, a dignified clergyman, but one, who, 
by his conieflion, has compoled more libels than fermons. If 
it be true, what I have heard often affirmed by innocent people, 
that too much wit is dangerous to falvation, this unfortunate 
gentleman muft certainly be damned to alleternity. But ihope 
his long experience inthe world, and frequent converfation with 
great men, will caufe him (as it has fome others) to have Iefs 
and lefs witevery day. Be it as it will, I fhould not think my 
own foul deferved to be faved, if Idid not endeavour to fave his, 
for I have all the obligations in nature to him. _ He has brought 
me into better company than I cared for; made me merrier 
when I was fick than 1 had a mind to be ; put me upon niaking 
poems, on purpofe that he might alter them, &c. I once thought 
T could never have dilcharged my debt to his kindnefs, but have 
lately been informed, to my unfpeakable comfort, that I have 
more than paid it all. For Monf. de Montaigne has ‘affured 
me, that the perfon who receives a benefit, obliges the giver ; 
for fince the chief endeavours of one triend is tudo good to the 
other, he, who adminifters both the matter and occafion, is the 
man that is liberal, At this rate it is impoflible Dr. Swift fhould 
be everout of my debt, asmatters ftand already ; and for the 
future he may expect daily more obligations from 


His moft faithful, affeQionate 


Humble fervant, 
A. POPE. 


I have finifhed the Rape of the Lock, but believe I may flay 
here till Chriftmas without hindrance of bufinefs. 


Vout, IV. M 
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THE COMET. 


From Lulande’s Journal de Paris, 9 Fructidor, Auguft 26. 


I H E comet difcovered Auguft 14, by citizen Bouvard is 
rapaily removing from the earth. It is in the arm of Hercules, 
and in afew days will be hardly vifible. 


Extra&t of a letter from Mr. Capel Loft, dated Froften, in 
Suffolk, Auguft 26. 


« The comet is ftill difceraible, at eight hours, 53 minutes; 
this night it was above Ophinchi, with 4 deg. greater altitude 
than that ftar: the comet being 50 deg. 5 min. It had 75 
deg. polar diftance, and was very near an "unnamed Star, from 
which it was pafling S. E. Its right afcenfion 20 deg. ot Sa- 
gitarius. 

“ Though a comet might be fatal, and perhaps one-time will 
(a comet may have caufed the deluge, and may caufe the final 
conflagration) there feems reafon to believe that generally they 
pafs too far from us to have any fenfible effe@ ; and when they 
have any, it isprobably beneficial. 1 fufpect (but this is my 
‘private apprehenfion, and of no author ity) that the prefent com- 
et has been very near the earth’s place in the orbit, and that 
it isof no inconfiderable magnitude. It feems manifeft that a 
comet might affe€&t both our atmofphere and our tides. 

“ At prefent 1 haveno more to add, than that it does not 
feem to be any comet, the return of which has been prediéted, 
That of 1680 had its period computed 575 years, 
that of 1661, had ftrong evidence for a period affigned 
from the theory and obfervation of 192 years, and perhaps paf- 
fed unobferved in the fouthern hemifphere ; that of 1682 feems 
to have returned in1759 ; and Ido not find any comet in the 
tables, the elements of which appear much to correfpond with 
what has been hitherte obferved in this. 

“ Jf it fhall be feen to pafs theEcliptic or be re-confpicuous 
after dilappearing a time, Aftronomers will have a better oppor- 
tunity of judging of it. I have no claim to that title ; but am 
merely an obferver of nature and a reverer of thofe wonders 
which { fee, and of that infinity of wonders which is beyond the 
fight and imagination of created beings. 

“ The path of the comet feems to lie in fuch a direGtion, that 
i€ itis feen te pafs the Ecliptic, it muft go over a portion of 
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the milky way. There aecording to its prefent appearance, it 
mult (fora time at leaft) become invifible. It is with great 
difficulty to be feen now with a telefcope which has much 
light. 

“© Allow me to remark, that this inftance proves how defira- 
ble it would be that thofe who have t’e advantage of the firtt 
difcovery could immediately communicate it for the benefit of 
the fcience, and for the gratification of a laudatle, and 1 hope, 
increafing curiofity in the public.” | 

Another letter, dated Auguft 27. ° 

“ Sir, fince I wrote to you, there has been no opportunity 
of obferving the comet. Indeed if there had, I fear itis no 
longer within reach of telefcopes from this planet. 

“ In looking into Helvelius and Halley, | think I have found 
reafon for a conjecture, which i fubmit with great doubt and 
deference to the judgment of aftronomers—that prodably this 
comet, which at its laft obfervation was either retrogade or ftation- 
ary, with refpect to the equator (as is the cafe with comets in 
returning from the fun when the earth lies between them and 
the fun), and had advanced little in polar diftance, probably 
came to its perihelion about the end of June when invilible to 
usat this time of the year, being then among the conftellations 
of the fouthern hemifphere ; ard that it paffed its alcending 
mode, in nearthe end of Gemini, fome few days before it was 
obferved, and was,’ when firft difcovered croffing a part of the 
earth’s orbit, and has paffed confiderably near the earth’s place, 
during which part of its progrefs it was bright, and its apparent 
diameter confiderable ;..that its perihelion. prebably lies within 
about § tenths of the earth's diftance from the fun; and that 
perhaps our pofterity may again fee it, at anaera of remctened3, 
indeed hopelefs to the prefent race, when compared with the 
duration of human life; fince if thefe fuppofitions be well foun- 
ded, it will be no other than the comet of 1652, defc.ibed and 
deli:eated by Helvelius.” 
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AI. NT CONCERNING TAXABLE MATTERS, 


FROM SW.FT’s GULLIVER. 


I HEARD a very warm debate between two profeffors, a- 
bout the moft commodious and effeiual Ways and Means of 
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raifing money without grieving the fubje&t. The firft affirmed, 

the jufteft method would be, to lay a certain tax upon vices and 

folly ; andthe fum fixed upon,every man, to be rated after the 

faireft manner, by a jury of his neighbours. The fecond was 
of an opinion dire&ly contrary—to:tax thofe qualities of, body 

and mind for which men chiefly value themfelves ; the rate, 
to be more or lefs, according to the degrees of excelling; the 

decifion whereof fhould be left entirely to their own breaft. The 

higheft tax was upon men who are the greateft favourites of the 

other fex, and the affeflments according to the number and na- 
ture of the favours they have, received; for which they are 

allowed to be-their own vouchers.—Wit, valour, and polite- 

nefs, were likewile propofed to be largely taxed, and colleéted 

inthe fame manner,. by every perfon’s giving his own werd for 

the quantum of what be pofleffed. Butas to honour, juftice, 

wiidom aud learning, they fhould not be taxed at all ; becaufe 

they are qualifications of fo fingulara kind, that no man will 
either allow tiem in his neighbour, or value them in him- 
felf. : 

Phe women were propofed to be taxed according to their 
beauty and tkill in dreffing ; wherein they had the fame privi- 
lege with the men, to be determined by their. own judgment. 
But conftancy, chaftity, good fenfe, and good nature,. were not. 
rated, becaule they would mot bear, the charge of collec- 


ting 
Pens s 


ANECDOTE, 


rat 3 

I HE Virgin Mary of Atocha is made of wood; yet fhe 
is {een melting into tears at the pathetic part of a fermon annu- 
ally preached before her every Good Friday. ~On fuch occafi- 
ons the {pedtators cannothelp fharing in the bitternefs of the 
Virgin’s forrow. One day-the preacher, having excited all his 
powers of oratory with his: nfual effect, perceived among his 
crying congregation a carpenter wholooked on with adry eye. 
‘© Impious wretch !” ex¢laimed the facred orator—* yjhat, not 
weep—not Giftover the finalle ft, emotion, when you fce the 
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holy Virgin herfelf diffolved in tears.’ ‘ Ah, reverend fa- 
ther,” replied the carpenter, “ it was I who fixed up that ftatue 
yefterday in its niche: In order to faften the Virgin properly 
I was obliged to drive three great nails into her back—’twas 
then fhe would have cried, had fhe been able.’’ 















OF THE INHABITANTS OF LOHEITA, FROM 
NIEHBUHR’s TRAVELS THROUGH ARsaBIA, 









"Two Arabs came, one day, to fee useat. The one wasa 
young nobleman of Sana, who had received a good education ; 
the other a man of fome confequence, from the province of » 
Hachtan, where few ftrangers are ever feen, and the greatelt 
fimplieity of manners ftill prevails. When we invited them to 
dine with us, the latter earneftly replied, “ God preferve me 
from eating with infidels who believe not in God.’”” When I 
afked him fome particulars concerning his country, he replied, 
‘* ‘What is my country to you? Do you want to conquer it!” 
He was altonifhed at every thing he faw, our fpoons, our plates, 
our forks. He atked fome fimple queftions, which excited 
laughter. He then went out in a paffion, and his companion — 
from Sana had fome difficulty to perfuade him back. When 
he came back, he faw whole fowls before us, which furprifed 
the fober Arab not a little, as he imagined that we had eaten 
too much before. When, at laft, he faw Mr. Von Haven 
about to carve one of thefe fowls, he ftepped foi ward, and feized 
him by the arm, faying, witha peevifh tone, ** What! wilt thou 
eat fill?” He then went out ina rage, and would not return. 
The young man from Sana apologifed for him, and begged us 
to excufe the fimplicity of his countryman. 

Mr. Baurenfiend and I fometimes diverted ourfelves with 
playing on the violin, which led fuch as happened to overhear 
us, to think us muficians. A rich merchant fent for us to come 
with our inftruments to his houfe. We refufed, becaufe the 
Arabs look with contempt upon muficians by profeffion, The 
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merchant, being old, and not able to walk fo far, mounted an 
afs, and came, with two fervants fupporting him, to our houfe, 
in order to gratify his curiofity, by feeing and hearing us. He 
was very polite, and affured us, that he had no averfion to 
Chriftians ; for, that a diverfity of religions was tolerated by 
God, the Creator of all. After fome converfation, he expref- 
fed a with to fee our violins, and hear us play upon them. We 
flayed fome folemn tunes, which are more to the tafte of Ori- 
entals than our gayer mufic. He-feemed to be pleafed, and 
offered each of us half a crown at parting. The Arabs refufe no 
prefents, however fmall, and he was not a little furprifed when 
we declined accepting his money; efpecially as he could not 
conceive what inducements any perfon could liave to learn mu- 
fic, if not to gain by it. ; 

This merchant was one of thofe few whe wear their beards 
dyed red ; a cuftom which feems to be difapproved by the more 
judicious Arabs. His reafon to us was, that a red beard was 
handfomer than a white one; but, others told us, that-he had 
the weaknefs to think to conceal his age by this filly difguife. 
He told us, that he was above feventy years of age ; but his ac- 
quaintance affirmed that he was. not under ninety. We had 
obferved of the Muffulmans in general, however, that they fel- 
dom knew their own age exactly. They reckon by the moft 
remarkable incidents of their lives, and fay, I was a child when 
fuch an event happened, or when fuch a one was governoy of 
the province or a City. 

This merchant often afterwards invited me to his houfe, and 
became at length fo familiar, as toentertain us with a detail of 
his adventures. If we might believe his ftory, hz had enjoy- 
ed, one after another, near an hundred young and beautiful fe- 
male flaves, all of whom he had fold, given in marriage, or re- 
ftored to liberty, after keeping them for fome time. He had 
ftill two of thefe ; and he would die content, he faid, if he could 
only forget the frailty (infirmities) of old age now and then in 
theircompany; he offered to make our phyfician a confider- 
able prefent, if he could, reftore him fo much of the vigour of 
youth, as might qualify him for thisenjoyment. Another mer- 
chant, who was fifty years of age, had promifed our phyfician 
an hundred crowns, if he would, give him fome remedies to fit. 
him for the enjoyment of fome young and beautiful female flaves, 
whom he had in a houfe at Mecca. But he was fo exhaufted 
by exceflive indulgence, that neither Mr. Cramer's prefcrip- 
tions, nor yet thofe of the furgeons of fome Englifh fhips, whom 
he bad before confulted, could reftore his genial vigour. 
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DEATH SONG er OUWABI. By Mrs. MORETON, 
OF BOSTON. 


Rearp ’midft the war-empurpled plain, 
What Illinois fubmits-to pain, 

How can the glory-darting fire 

The coward chill of death infpire ! 


The Sun a blazing heat beftows, 
The Moon ’midft penfive evening glows, 
The Stars in {parkling beauty thine, ~ 
And own their flaming fource divine. 


Then let me hail th’ immortal fire, 
And in the facred flames expire ; 
Nor yet thofe Huren hands reftrain : 
This bofom fcorns the throbs of pain. 


No griefs this warrior-foul can bow, 
No pangs contraé this even brow ; 
Not all your threats excite a fear, 
Not all your force can ftarta tear. 


Think not with me my tribe decays, 
More glorious chiefs the hatchet raife ; 
Not unreveng’d their Sachem dies, 
Not unattended greets the tkies.. 
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Libs ae +r. 


FROM METASTASIO. 


Tisanxs, Nice, to thy treacherous arts,., 
At length I breathe. again ;_ 
The pitying gods have ta’en my part, 
And eas’d a wretch’s pain ! 
I feel, I feel, that from its chain 
My refcued foul is free, 
Nor is it now I idly dream. 
Of fancied liberty. 





Extinguifh’d is my ancient flame, 
All calm my thoughts remain; 

And. artful love in vain fhall ftrive 
To lurk beneath difdain. 

No longer, when thy nameI hear, 
My confcious color flies ; 

No longer, whenthy face I fee, . 
My heart’s emotions rife. 





I fleep, yet not inevery dream 
Thy image pictur’d fee ; 

I wake, nor does my alter’d mind 
Fix its firft though* on thee : 

From thee far diftant when I ream, 
No fond concern I know ; 

With thee I ftay, nor yet from thence 
Does pain or pleafure flow-: 





Oft of my Nice’s charms I fpeak, 
| Nor thrills my ftedfaft heart : 
Oft I review the wrongs / bore, 
Yet feel no inward fmart. 
No quick alarms confound my fenfe,. . 
When Nice near I fee } 
Even with my rival I can fmile, | 
And calmy talk of thee. 


| Speak to me with a placid mien, 
Or treat me with difdain, . 
Vain is to me the Jook fevere, 
The gentle {mile as vain. 
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Loft is the empire o’er my foul, 
Which once thefe lips, pofleit ; 

Thofe eyes no longer can divine 
Each fecret of my breatt. 


What pleafes now, or grieves my mind, 
What makes me fad, or gay, 

It is not in thy power to give, 
Nor canft thou-take away : 

Each pleafant fpot without thee,charms, 
The wood, the mead, the hill ; 

The fcenes of dulnefs. even with thee, 
Are fcenes of duluefs ftill. 


Judge, if I fpeak with tongue fincere ; 
Thou {till art wond’rous fair ; 

Great are the fiPhaities of thy form, 
But not beyon@gompare : 

And, let not truth offend thine ear, 
My eyes at length incline 

To fpy fome faults in that lov’dface 
W hich once appear’d divine. 


When from its fecret deep recefs 
PF tore the painful dart, 

(My thameful weaknefs I confefs) 
It feem’d to fplit my heart } 

But, torelieve a tortur’d mind,. 
To triumph o’er difdain, 

To gain -my captive felf once more, 
I'd fuffer every pain. 


Caught by the birdlime’s treacherous twizs,, 

To which he chanc’d to ftray, 
The bird his faften’d feathers leave, 

Then gladly flies away: 
His fhorten’d wings he foon renews, 

Of fharesro more afraid ; 
Then grows by patt experience wife, 

Nor is again betray’d. 


I know thy pride can ne’er believe 
My paffion’s fully o’er, 
Becaufe I oftrepeat the tale, 
And ftill add tomething more :— 
*7is natural inftin@ prompts my tong, 
And makes the ftory laft, 
As al mankind are fond to baatt 
Of dangers they have paft 





- 
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The warrior thus, the combat o’er, 
Reeounts his bloody wars, 

Tells all the hardfhips which he bore, 

* nd fhews his ancient fears. 

Thus the glad flave, by profperous fate, 
Freed from the fervile chain, 

Shewstoeach friend the galling weight, 
Which once he dragg’d with pain. 


I fpeak, yet{peaking, all my aim 
Is but to eafe my mind ; 

I {peak, yet carenotifmy words 
With thee can credit find ; 

I fpeak, nor afk if my difceurfe 
Is e’er approv’d by thee, 

Or whether thou with equal eafe, 
Dott talk again of mes ; “ge 


1 leave a light inconfiant maid, 
Thou’ it lof a heart fincere ; ! 

I know nct which wants comfort molt, 
Or which has mof to fear : 

1’m fure, a fwain fo fond and true, 
Nice can never find ; 

A nymph like her is quickly found, 
Falfe, faithlefs, and unkind. 





ODE ON SEEING A NEGRO FUNERAL. 


pee dies! Oe’r yonder plain 
His bieris borne: The fable train 
By youthful virgins led : 
Daughters of injur'd Afrie fay, 
Why rife ye thus the hereic lay 
Why triumph o'er the dead ? 


No tear bedews their fixed eye ; 

“Lis now the hero fives they cry ;— 
Rel as’d from {lav’ry’s chain ; 

Beyond the billowy furge he flies, 

And joyful views his native fkies, 
And long loft bowers again. 
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@n Koromantyn’s palmy foil 
Heroic deeds and martial toil, 
hall fill each glorious day; 
Love, fond and faithful, crown*thy nights, 
And blifs unbought, unmix’d delights, 
Patt cruel wrongs repay. 


Nor lordly pride’s flern avarice there, 
Alone fhall nature’s bounties fhare ; 
‘To all her children free.— 
For thee, the dul:et reed fhall fpring, 
His balmy bow] the Coco bring, 
The Anausa bloom for thee. 


The thunder, hark! "Tis Afric’s God, 

He wakes, he lifts th’ avenging rod, 
And f{peeds th’ impatient hours : 

From Niger’s golden ftream he calls ; 

Fair Freedom comes, ——Oppreffion falls ; 
And vengeance yet 18 ours! 


Now, Chriflian,now,in wild difmay, 

Of ifric’s proud revenge the prey, 
Go roam th’ affrighted wood ;— 

Transform'd to tigers, fieree and fell, 

Thy race fhall prowl with favage yell, 
And glut their rage for blood ! 





Lit. BoE. 


By Mrs. ROBINSON, 


i LOVE the labyrinth, the filent glade, 

For fot repofe, and con{cieus rapture made 

‘Lhe melaneholy murmurs of the rill, R 

‘The moaning zephyrs and the breezy hill, 

The torrent roaring from the flinty fteep, 

‘The morning gales that o’er the land{cape fweep, 
The fhade that dufky twilight meekly draws, 
O’er the calm interval of nature’s paufe ; 

* Fill the chafte MOON flow ftealing o’er the plain, 
Wraps the dark mountain in her filv’ry train, 
Soothing with fymathetic tears the breaft 

That feeks for SOLITUDE, and fighs for REST. 
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LINES ss prRaisgs oF MIRTH. 


By Mr. WOTY. 


| ET others, anxious for a lafiing name, 
w down fu>miflive at the gate of fame ; 
Immortal wreaths befeech her to entwine, 
And make their future memories divine ; 
What Loors the bubble praifethat {ame can give, 
That praife unheard, when they no longer live; 
As to myfelf, when I refign my breath, 
And lie extended in the houfe of Death, 
I value net what friend (.f friead I have) 
With tein Howers may idly drefs my grave ; 
. Or who a while may quoie my trifiing lays, 
And kindly give fome little fhare of See, é 
So little fone? af what the world calls Fame 
Asdies my body, fo | with my name. 
Mean while, each brifk emotion as I feel, 
I'll pay with mirth, and trip up Sorrow’s hee’, 
Sure fome blithe fpixit imii’¢ upon my birth ; 
For fince I rambled on this {peck ef earth, 
I’ve lov'd to laugh, tho’ Care floed frowning by, 
And pale Misfortane roll’d her meager eye. 
While eafy Coufcience builds her eafy 1.8 
Within my bofom, and &ts there at reft, 
Why not indulge the fallies ofthe foul ? 
Why ftup the tides of pleafure as they rol! ? 
Shall peevith veterans, of rigid mould, 
Who think aJl wifdom center'din the oid, 
Shall iuch (though aged merit I revere) 
Bicckade my fancy th its bold career ? 
No: light of heart, as long as health remains, 
And guides her puppet fpiritsthrough My veins ; 
Thro’ life's thick buttle I will edge my way, 
And join the laughing chorus of fhe day : 
Though fhort-liv'd wit Mould ridiewle my name, 
An? ftrive to brand me With the mark of fhame : 
Though fools, who form no judgmentof their own, 
Whom nature never Meant to think alone ; 
Who deal out fraife at random, or condemn 
(Or right, or wrong, ‘tis all tie fame to them); 
‘Lhough fuch infult me, calmly fhail | fit, 
And grin at toily, a¢ 1 laugh at wit. 
With jut fo much religionin my heart, 
As will, I truft, fecure my deathiefs part ; 
With pure contentment ever in my fight, 
That makes the weightof poverty feem light 
With two fuch friends, ye grave [ cry tell m ihe, 
Tellme in fober fadnefs fhall I cry? 





